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With the ‘‘ SpecTaTOR” of Saturday, March 30th, will be issued, | 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages | 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. PARNELL spoke the truth when he stated in Par- 
liament that the letters attributed to him by the Times 

were forgeries. 
into that branch of the subject by the Special Commission, 


, Wednesday. 


That is, in brief, the result of the investigation | 


which practically ended on Wednesday in the withdrawal of | 


the letters by the Attorney-General as “not genuine.” Sir 
Richard Webster also offered on behalf of the Times an apology 
for the publication of the letters, which was repeated in a 
stronger form by the Times itself on Thursday, the paper 
“accepting in every respect the truth of Mr. Parnell’s 
statement ” that “the letters attributed to him were 
forgeries.” The Judges have agreed to make an ad 
interim report, subject to certain evidence from Mr. Houston 


| are true, they should be brought forward at once, with sufficient 


proof, in Parliament. If substantiated, they would overthrow 
any Government that ever existed; but while unsubstantiated, 
they only bind the Conservatives and Unionists together in 
resistance to unwarrantable calumnies. It is part of the same 
plan to represent Sir Richard Webster as the Government 
agent in the matter, though his predecessors have for centuries 
accepted private business. The excitement will cool down ; 


| but not, perhaps, till the Opposition has thrown away its 
advantage by some furious rush at a mare’s-nest. 


St. Swithin’s Lane, City, presented a suggestive sight on 
The day had been fixed for the allotment of 
shares in Mr. Streeter’s Company which is to work the ruby- 
mines of Burmah, and the street was choked with applicants. 
So terrible was the pressure, that Lord Rothschild could only 
be admitted into his own offices through a first-floor window, 
and persons were forced through the plate-glass windows 
opposite, and severely injured. So high rose the mania, that 
£1 shares were sold before allotment at £5, and Founders’ 
Shares, with 20s. paid, at £300. The idea is that “ Streeter’s” 
holds a monopoly of rubies; that there will be a great demand 
for the stones at three times the price, carat for carat, of 


| diamonds; and that, consequently, the mine may return some 


and Mr. Campbell which may not be completed by the time | 
we go to press; but it would be affectation to doubt what 


that report must be. 
the result of a legal inquiry must, so far as the letters are 
concerned, fully exonerate Mr. Parnell. He has been grievously 
wronged, partly by the inexplicable folly of the Times, and 


submit the charges at once to an ordinary Court of Law. 





It is quite impossible to condense the mass of evidence 
offered in Court and out of Court about these letters ; but the 
gist of itis this. The Times, which obtained the letters from 
Mr. Houston, had no witness to produce except Mr. Pigott, 
who had warned their solicitor that there was so much against 
him that he should break down in cross-examination. In 
the box, Pigott, under Sir Charles Russell’s terrible fire of 
questions, collapsed utterly. It was proved not only that he 
had offered Archbishop Walsh to bafile the Times, but that he 
had confessed the forgeries in the presence of Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. G. A. Sala. He had, he told these gentlemen, traced the 
signatures, and sold the letters as genuine to Mr. Houston for 
£500. He subsequently, in a letter to Mr.Shannon, of the Times’ 
solicitor’s office, partly retracted this confession as regards 
two letters; but his testimony had then become utterly worth- 
less—the Times itself rejects it—and on Monday evening he 
fled. He has been seen in Paris, but was leaving it; and it is 
Supposed that he would make for Spain, with which country 
we have no extradition treaty. Hot imputations are thrown 
out on both sides of his having been paid to fly; but there is no 


All just men who agreed to abide by | 


fubulous per-centage. Is not all that just a little dreamy? A 
man possessed of a monopoly of diamonds might do anything, 
but no other stone has ever had the same permanent attraction 
for mankind. Moreover, where is the proof of monopoly ? At 
that price earth will be ransacked for rubies, and we may find 
them yet in quantities in Ceylon—where, as Sir E. Tennant 


_ pointed out, the mines have never been scientifically worked— 
partly by his own unaccountable obstinacy in refusing to | 


in the Ural, and in Brazil. The grand danger of the share- 


| holders will, however, be a change of taste. 








We hardly remember an incident in modern history stranger 
than the bombardment of Sagallo. The Panslavists, anxious 
to put a spoke in the wheel of Italy, sent an expedition to 
Obock, on the coast of the Red Sea, with the object of enter- 
ing Abyssinia and inducing King John to attack the Italians 
at Massowah. The expedition was led by one Atchinoff, and 
consisted of one hundred and sixty well-armed Cossacks, with 
more to follow, and of a few priests, who were to conciliate the 
Abyssinian priesthood by pointing out the similarity between 
their Church and the Russian Orthodox. Atchinoff landed at 
Obock, on the Red Sea, on French territory, and hoisted the 
Russian flag on an old fort called Sagallo; but instead of con- 
ciliating the French, declared himself a subject only of the 
Czar. The French commandant could not stand this. Every 
argument of policy bound him to be civil to Russians, and 
especially to Russians obnoxious to Italy; but to tolerate 
armed foreigners on French soil was more than he could 
endure. He ordered Atchinoff’s party to surrender, and 
on their refusal, bombarded the fort, producing an imme- 
diate submission. A good many of the Cossacks, who believed 
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doubtless that the French would not fire, have been killed, and | the prison dress in the case of the priests, after some 


the remainder sent home to Odessa as prisoners of war. The 
Russian Government, true to its policy, disclaims all resent- 
ment, asserting that Atchinoff had no orders—which is doubt- 
less true, a wink not being an order—but the Panslavists are 
furious. They do not understand, they say, the kind of 
friendship for Russia which induces Frenchmen to slaughter 
Russians for Italian advantage. 





The incident, which reveals great incapacity in the French 
Foreign Office, may have important effects. It desperately 
annoys Paris and the Chamber, and on Thursday was con- 
demned by the Opposition as an “act of sanguinary repres- 
sion.” M. Spuller, the new Foreign Minister, was at his wits’ 
end to defend Admiral Olry, without offending the Russians ; 
and at last, after giving a history of the affair which shows that 
the Admiral exercised a just right with injudicious violence, 
suggested that the Chamber should express its unanimous 
esteem for the Russian people. This was done ; but the Patriotic 
League, which is Boulangist, issued a manifesto condemning the 
bombardment. M.Constans thereupon dissolved the Leagueand 
arrested its chiefs, who will be prosecuted for provoking a con- 
flict with a foreign Power. Two of these chiefs, however, are 
Deputies, and they intend to ask why permission to arrest them 
also was not demanded, and equality before the law thus pre- 
served. The debating will be violent, and the occurrence places 
the armed youth of Paris in hostility to the Government. 





The telegrams from St. Petersburg still contain ominous 
references to the state of affairs in Afghanistan, which greatly 
irritates the neighbouring Russian officials, and especially 
General Komaroff, Governor of Eastern Turkestan. It 
is, however, at the same time, becoming still more clear 
that the cause of quarrel is what we described it to 
be a fortnight ago. The Ameer, who is still in Afghan 
Turkestan, is slaughtering all who favoured Ishak Khan 
with a relentless vigour not diminished by a_ recent 
attempt to assassinate him. The cruelty, which he thinks 
justice, greatly increases the readiness of his subjects to 
think him a heaven-sent ruler; but it so irritates his 
victims’ kinsfolk beyond the frontier, that there would, but 
for the Russian regulars, be danger of a collision. Society in 
St. Petersburg calls upon us to check Abdurrahman Khan, 
and we do not doubt that Lord Lansdowne is trying to do it; 
but not to mention that the Ameer is most jealous of his 
internal authority, it is difficult, far removed as he is from his 
capital, even to communicate British wishes. They are sincere 
not only on the ground of humanity, but because the Ameer 
is running serious risk of a stroke from an Usbeg knife, which 
would cause a terrible commotion. 


Mr. John Morley moved his amendment condemning the 
Irish policy of the Government on Monday, in a speech shot 
with triumphant anticipations and containing more than one 
distinct assumption of the collapse of the case against the 
Parnellites. His tone towards Mr. Balfour was very acrid. 
He condemned vehemently the folly of sending a small body 
of police to arrest Father MacFadden; he touched very scorn- 
fully the cases of Mr. Carew and My. E. Harrington, asking 
in the latter instance why, if he had been so long offending 
against the law, his prosecution was so long delayed,—to which 
the Irish Solicitor-General subsequently made answer that the 
Government had been pressed not to prosecute Members during 
the autumn discussion of the votes in Supply, and that this 
hardly came to an end before the end of the year; and then 
Mr. Morley attacked Mr. Balfour both for not letting the 
Irish Members wear their own clothes in prison, and also, 
as this was not permitted, for letting the priests wear their 
soutane. He scoffed at the intention of the Chief Secretary 
to bear healing on his wings to Ireland in the shape of a 
Drainage Bill, and to minister to a mind diseased in the form 
of light railways. He described this Parliament as “one 
long fraud on the constituencies,” on the ground that both 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists had broken their pledges 
against Coercion ; and ended with threatening the Government 
with an inquiry into the allegations that they had backed up 
the Times’ case with official influence. 


Mr. Balfour commented on Mr. Morley’s omission to taunt 
him with the brutal treatment of Mr. O’Brien, and on the com- 
plete disappearance of a long list of calumnies with which the 





hesitat; 
whether it was or was not legal to do so, because he <a 
8 


that the prison dress would be in this case a severe additio 
class humiliation, and he showed that the English practicemak 
the same relaxations of rule wherever there ig any wane, 
suppose that religious instincts will be specially offended } 
prison rules. He showed that Mr. Cunninghame Graham “te 
been treated just as the Irish Members have been treated 
Further, Mr. Balfour contended that Ireland is rapidly 
improving under the fair administration of the Crimes Act pa 
took for granted that whenever the Opposition carry the dy 
and return to power, the Irish revolutions of ’98, *48, and % 
will be virtually renewed and completed, and that social 
freedom in Ireland will be extinguished. 


After these speeches, a great part of the interest of the 
debate, as a debate, collapsed. Mr. Courtney gave vigorous 
support to the Government, though he wished to see the 
Local Government Act extended to Ireland, with special pre. 
cautions, such as the granting of powers to suspend the 
local government in any district where it was abused; and 
in spite of the imperfections of the present Irish Goyer. 
ment, he maintained that a great system of justice working 
for equity and freedom does, in fact, exist in Ireland. 
Colonel Saunderson on Tuesday made one of his vigorons 
speeches, in which, being repeatedly interrupted by crieg 
of “Pigott!” he declared that, in his opinion, the person 
referred to had shown conspicuously his qualifications 
for becoming a member of the first Home-rule Government 
for Ireland. He insisted that it is quite as justifiable to 
punish a man for making a speech in a disturbed Irish county 
which he might make with impunity in an English city, as it 
is to punish a man for lighting a cigar in a coal-mine which he 
might light with perfect impunity in an English street. He 
showed how a speech of Mr. Davitt’s in Limerick in favour of 
boycotting “land-grabbers” was followed within two days in the 
neighbouring county of Kerry by Fitzmaurice’s assassination, 
and he quizzed with great humour the melodramatic night 
attack of the Lord Mayor of Dublin on the Chief Secretary's 
slumbers in reference to Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Dillon insisted 
that the improvement in Ireland is due to the successful 
working of the “ Plan of Campaign,” on which he continues to 
pride himself above measure, and still more to the hopes in- 
spired in Irishmen by the alliance with Mr. Gladstone and his 
friends. Mr. Dillon further maintained that all the boycotters, 
moonlighters, and other malcontent offenders against the law, 
poor or rich, are political offenders, and should have their 
personal dignity respected, and not be compelled to associate 
with criminals. In other words, a moonlighter who fires into 
a tenant-farmer’s legs for paying his rent, is to wear his own 
clothes and beard, and to be permitted to refuse all association 
with the criminal who has only stolen a quartern loaf. Mr. 
Dillon further entered into a long and singularly minute con- 
troversy with Mr. Balfour as to the grounds of Mr. O’Brien’s 
conviction, and the prison treatment he had received. 


Wednesday’s debate was insignificant, and Thursday's 
remarkable only for the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. T. 
W. Russell, and Mr. Healy. Mr. Chamberlain remarked on 
the absolute suppression of all mention of that part of the 
amendment which recommended a policy of conciliation,—in 
his opinion, by far the most important. As for the petty 
attacks on Mr. Balfour, he remarked that if Mr. Balfour too 
became a convert to Home-rule, he would be immediately 
overwhelmed with adulation, though the adulation might not 
really imply much respect. But Mr. Chamberlain wanted 
to know what the policy of conciliation meant, for he could 
quite conceive a policy of conciliation to which he could 
give in his adhesion. If it carried a full and adequate 
treatment of the agrarian question, he believed that the 
Home-rule question might either disappear altogether, or 
at least that whatever demands were still pressed on that 
head, might be granted without the danger which now 
besets any measure of that kind. Mr. Chamberlain seems 
to us far too ready to concede something of a Canadian type 
of Home-rule to Ireland. But it would be impossible to 
imagine an abler speech conceived in a more conciliatory 
frame of mind. 


Mr. T. W. Russell illustrated from his personal experience. 
the intimidation which pursues Irish tenants who are eager to 





Trish papers hadteemed. He pointed out that he had remitted 


pay their rent and most desirous to do so, wherever the 
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«Plan of Campaign” has been instituted. One tenant 


paid his rent entreated to have policemen sent to 
turn him out, and even that he should be allowed to defend 
aaall against them. Mr. Russell got into a heated 
collision with Mr. Dillon for saying that the murderers of the 
Huddys were defended by the funds of the League, Mr. Dillon 
assuming that he himself was personally accused of having 
aid the counsel for these murderers, which: was not Mr. T. 
W. Russell’s meaning at all; but the whole atmosphere was 
so hot, that offence is now as easily imagined in the House of 
Commons as in the French Assembly. Mr. Healy, who replied 
to Mr. T. W. Russell, went very minutely into the plea of the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland that Mr. W. H. Smith’s promise 
not to prosecnte Trish Members during the autumn debate 
on Supply had delayed the prosecution of Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
Harrington, and others ; and appeared, we think, to prove that 
it could not at all explain the long delays which occurred 
before the Autumn Session began. These are the sort of 
points on which the Parnellites have scored petty successes 


who had 


in debate. 





Sir William Harcourt addressed his constituents at Derby 
on Wednesday night, and began by demagogic remarks on 
the results of the Parnell Commission, which he defended by 
airily remarking :—“ For my part, at an English public 
meeting of my own constituents, I shall say what I like, and 
if they choose to put me in prison clothes, I think that there 
are men at Derby who will want to know the reason why.” 
And accordingly he said what he liked, and what will be to 
the liking of no fair-minded mind from one end of the country 
to the other. But of this unpleasant subject we have said 
enough in another column. Then Sir William Harcourt, 
having thrown about his rockets in a very bold and furious 
fashion, went on to the comparatively dull subject of the 
Round-Table Conference, of which he had nothing to tell us 
that was new to any politician who had read the papers of 
the months in which it took place. We all knew that 
Mr. Chamberlain at that time was disposed to go a great 
deal too far in the concession of a local Legislature 
and Administration to Ireland modelled on the type of the 
State institutions included within the Dominion of Canada; 
and that the Home-rule Party suspended the negotiations 
in 1887 because Mr. Chamberlain wrote a letter to the 
Baptist newspaper on February 26th, 1887, which was not 
couched in a friendly tone to Mr. Gladstone. And the con- 
ferences thus suspended by the Home-rulers were never 
resumed, Myr. Chamberlain then very wisely declining to 
return to them, and no doubt feeling that he had conceded 
more than either Lord Hartington or the Liberal Unionists 
generally were at all likely to endorse. There was no news in 
all this, and Sir William Harcourt brought the dull record to 
an end by a few more scoffs at the small number of the 
Liberal Unionists. 


Lord Hartington made a speech at Norwich on the same 
day, which was as marked a contrast to Sir William Harcourt’s 
asa specch of the elder Pitt’s might have been toa speech of Mr. 
Wilkes’s. He firmly refused to touch the sensation of the day 
while the Commission was still sitting, and while so many 

atters connected with the event of the day had not been fully 
cleared up. The true issue in Treland, though of course closely 
connected with those raised before the Commission, was quite 
separable from it. Lord Hartington especially contended that 
the offences for which Irish Members have been sent to prison 
cannot properly be called political, when they are really incite- 
ments to intimidationand social tyranny. “This system has no 
counterpart in other parts of the United Kingdom, though 
exclusive dealing is practised by other political organisations. 
Sateeeoer I defy any of our opponents to point to a single case 
out of Ireland where a deliberately organised attempt has 
been made to render the lives of political or social opponents 
intolerable to them. Nor can they point out a case where 
communication with their neighbours, has been forbidden, 
where men have been prohibited from supplying them with 
the necessaries of life and the means of pursuing their lawful 
industry.” Mr. Morley, said Lord Hartington, advises a 
policy of conciliation; but how is a policy of conciliation 
possible “ at the expense of inoffending and innocent victims” ? 

The only way to conciliate would be to let the Irish Judges 
be elected, and also instructed “to protect the strong, the 
violent, and the powerful, and to abandon to the mercy of their 
opponents those who are weak and unprotected,”—the very 


policy which would conciliate Mr. O’Brien, and of which Sir 
William Harcourt is now roaring out his approval like a bull 
of Bashan. 


Our objection to an English subscription for the relief of 
Chinese distress has been very speedily justified. On Thursday 
it was reported that the distress was increasing, till millions 
were threatened with famine, and that the Emperor was 
married to a whole group of wives amid ceremonials which 
cost two millions sterling, raised by a private and costly loan. 
It will be argued, of course, that the expenditure, principally 
incurred in vails to great officials, is traditional, and could 
not be dispensed with; but the Court of Pekin, when moved, 
dispenses with anything it likes, and finds excuses afterwards. 
We cannot see that Englishmen are bound to pay the poor- 
rate of China, in order that the Emperor’s underlings may 
receive their accustomed gratuities on his wedding. That is 
not charity, but the unwise relief of unworthy persons from 
an obvious duty. 


The City Chamber of Commerce, with Sir John Lubbock 
as its President, gave on Wednesday a dinner to which Lord 
Salisbury and other guests, belonging to both parties, were 
invited. The speaking, of course, was non-political, but Lord 
Salisbury remarked that when commerce is prosperous, every- 
body glorifies the country and its magnificent energies; but 
when it is depressed, everybody throws the blame on the 
Government, and says, “ What a detestable Government!” so 
that the Government suffers like James I.’s whipping-boy ; it 
gets all the stripes when commerce is feeble and paralysed, 
and none of the credit when commerce is active and strong. 
Lord Salisbury did not believe that any Government could do 
much directly to stimulate commerce, but it could do a great 
deal to secure or insure it by providing it with adequate pro- 
tection in case of any sudden outbreak of war. Lord Salis- 
bury’s appeal for the support of the policy of naval defence 
for our commerce was very cordially echoed by Lord Rosebery, 
though, of course, he laid down qualifying conditions concern- 
ing which he may easily plead that they have not been 
observed. 

Mr. Gladstone has written a very indignant letter to 
Monday’s Times, respecting the charge brought against Mr. W. 
H. Gladstone of evicting a tenant on the Hawarden estate. 
Mr. Gladstone denies that he has ever said that an evic- 
tion is a sentence of death—(what he did say was, that under 
certain circumstances an eviction might be a sentence of death) 
—and he rebukes the Times in very severe terms for its “wanton 
intrusion into the private domain so alien to the honourable 
traditions of the British Press.” We sympathise with Mr. Glad- 
stone so far as the Hawarden estate goes, but we fail to under- 
stand why what applies to the admirably managed Hawarden 
estate in England, does not apply equally to the equally 
admirably managed Lansdowne estate or Brooke estate in 
Ireland. Intrusions “into the private domain” in Ireland 
have usually been copiously defended by that part of the 
British Press which supports Mr. Gladstone. But perhaps 
he regards the traditions of that portion of the Press as 
dishonourable. We wish he would say so. 


The London County Council has appointed a Committee 
to assess the value of the land within its jurisdiction, apart 
from the value of the buildings standing upon it. The 
avowed object of the order is to find a substitute for the 
Coal and Corn Duties other than an increase of the rates, 
the idea being that, as landlords do not create land, they 
shall pay for its increased value. The Council, in fact, wants a 
share in the “ unearned increment.” That may be just, if they 
also take a share in the unearned increment of all property, 
and give compensation for innocent decrement; but then, is it 
practicable ? The Council will hardly interfere with leases, and 
at every expiration of a lease the tax will be put on the ground- 
rent. You cannot tax grass and not tax hay. There is, 
however, not much fear of injustice being done. When the 
inquiry is complete, the Councillors will be astounded at the 
number of petty freeholders, especially in the suburbs, and 
will recollect that election-day approaches, and that free- 
holders have votes. Dukes are easy to tax; Building Societies 
of workmen are not. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 








New Consols (2) were on Friday 983 to 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TIMES AND MR. PARNELL. 


USTICE must be done even to the internal enemies of 
the State. We have argued from the first that the 
authenticity of the letters attributed by the Times to Mr. 
Parnell could be proved or disproved only by evidence on 
oath ; that the Special Commission was a first-class Court, 
certain to do justice ; and that Englishmen were bound, as 
lovers of fair play, to abide by the result of the inquiry. 
That result was practically attained on Wednesday, when, 
after an investigation which is at all events a final answer 
to the charge that Mr. Parnell can get no justice in 
England, the Attorney-General withdrew the letters as 
not genuine, and offered an apology on behalf of his 
clients for their credulity in publishing them. It is 
the duty of all publicists to express their concurrence 
in that decision, and especially of all antagonistic to Mr. 
Parnell; and we do so most heartily. There is, as regards 
the letters, no evidence whatever against Mr. Parnell, and 
no ground whatever for believing that they are anything but 
forgeries. With a deplorable want of judgment, inconsistent 
with the whole history of the great journal and the 
reputation of the Walter family for ability, the managers 
of the Times accepted the letters without other proof than 
the resemblance of their signatures to Mr. Parnell’s writing, 
and the testimony of a man—the witness Pigott—whose 
antecedents should have excited acute suspicion. He had 
been accused before, it was alleged in Court, not only 
of crime, but of the special crime of forgery. Pigott 
was virtually their sole witness as to the letters, and as 
soon as he passed under cross-examination, the case was so 
far over. It was shown that he had offered Archbishop 
Walsh to disprove the case of the Times; that he made 
mistakes in spelling exactly like those in the letters ; that 
he had admitted, retracted, and admitted again the charge of 
forgery ; that he desired not to be examined, because, as he 
told the Times’ solicitor, his character would not bear cross- 
examination; and that, in short, his testimony was worse than 
worthless. Finally, he fled, and the Times’ counsel, followed 
by the Times itself, wisely and honourably withdrew the 
letters, admitted that they were not genuine, and apologised 
publicly to Mr. Parnell. The incident has, so far as his per- 
sonal character is concerned, ended with that apology, and 
though we regret deeply that the Times, after a career of a 
century, during which it has distinctly raised the character 
of all journalism, should have made so inexcusable a blunder, 
we rejoice, in the interests of public morality, that the 
inquiry has ended so. The Parnellites appear to us to be 
enemies of the State; men who are seeking the disintegra- 
tion of the Empire ; as hostile to Britain as if they were at 
war with her; but though we can scarcely even understand 
the alliance which a great party has formed with them, we 
hold it far better for the country, for Parliament, and 
above all for Ireland, that their leader should be shown, 
and shown so unmistakably, not to have been guilty 
of falsehood in repudiating those letters. We prefer 
honourable enemies to dishonourable, and if we believed 
for one moment the wild calunny of the Gladstonians, 
that there is a conspiracy of politicians behind the incident, 
that the Government had lent itself to the letter-charge, 
knowing it to be false, we should say at once, whatever the 
consequences to the Empire, let the Government fall. We 
do not want victory over the Parnellites, dangerous as we 
believe them to be, at the price of the degradation of 
Englishmen. We need not say that we believe all that to 
be mere political raving, inexcusable at any time, most 
inexcusable when the party which makes such charges has 
just secured an important political success. 

For we have not the slightest intention of concealing that 
it has secured one. The charge about the letters is a mere 
incident in a great State trial, upon the major portion of 
which the defendants have not yet been heard, during 
which masses of incriminating evidence have been produced 
which have still to be rebutted, and in which the Judges 
are still impartial listeners who have given no hint 
of their opinion. To jump to the result of that 
trial because one witness upon one point has shown 
himself unworthy of a moment’s attention—we purposely 
avoid much juster and therefore harsher language—is 
positively silly, as silly as it is to argue that because Mr. 
Walter, or Mr. Macdonald, or Mr. Soames, or any other 





i 
person has been villainously taken in, therefore the Qu 
is to lose one of her Kingdoms,—the maddest deductie 
we ever saw drawn in an era of mad politics. Neverthelese 
it is to be feared that a section of the electors will fon 
a moment at all events, arrive at this conclusion. Their 
imaginations have fastened on the letters as if they an 
the sole subjects of investigation, and with the explosion of 
all belief in their authenticity, they will think that al] accu. 
sations have gone to pieces, and be full of the excitement, 
which alone among mankind they enjoy asa luxury, of self. 
condemnation and self-distaste. Uninfluenced by general 
arguments, without waiting even for the result of the oreat 
trial, they will declare that because Mr. Parnell has been the 
victim of one unfounded charge, therefore all charges against 
him are false; and with a still more extraordinary mental 
jump, that if they are false, his policy, which would be bad 
were he personally as good as Kossuth, or Deak, or Mr 
Gladstone, ought to be accepted. Mr. Parnell has beey 
wronged by the Times on one point—no doubt, as respects 
him personally, a most grievous point—and therefore 
Ireland is wronged by England; that will be the conclusioy 
so absurd yet so characteristic, of thousands of English 
voters. As usual, their virtues are the sources of theiy 
weaknesses. They like to accuse themselves of injustice 
they desire eagerly to make reparation, and they 
think the only real reparation must be the conces. 
sion which the wronged man most desires, though it 
may have absolutely no relation to his wrong, and be far 
in excess of either justice or good sense. Because John 
has been wronged by the law, therefore all John’s relatives 
shall be above the law,—that is the kind of momentary 
desire. Fortunately for the future of the country, of which 
sensible men would otherwise be tempted to despair, the 
gusts of emotion to which Englishmen are liable, pass as 
rapidly as they arise, and they remain hard-headed 
and keen in their desire for facts. Once this gust has 
passed, the people will see that all the charges in 
“Parnellism and Crime” except the letters—no doubt 
a most grave exception—are still under investigation, and 
that if they were all declared to be disproved to-morrow, 
the question of the right relation of Ireland to the Empire 
would remain absolutely unaffected. Nobody pretends, we 
suppose, that Mr. Parnell or any other leader of his party 
is better morally than Mr. Gladstone, and the very 
essence of the contest is that Mr. Gladstone, in spite of 
his just claim to moral respect, in spite even of his claim 
to a certain moral grandeur—recollect, in excluding the 
Irish Members he would have destroyed his own chance of 
a permanent majority in Britain—is leading his party intoa 
political abyss. Let the Courts clear Mr. Parnell as much 
as they choose—-and the more he or any other leader is 
cleared, the better we shall be pleased—he will be no loftier 
figure than the Member for Midlothian, and the first duty 
of Englishmen is, on the question of Home-rule, to reject 
Mr. Gladstone’s advice. Every apology is due to Mr. 
Parnell from those who maintained him guilty of writing 
the letters published in the Times, but no apology what- 
ever is needed for maintaining the integrity of the Empire, 
or refusing to hand Ireland over to men who decline to 
condemn the “ Plan of Campaign,” and declare the practice 
of boycotting—which is excommunication in its most con- 
erete and cruel form, excommunication often involving 
death—a justifiable punishment for the offence of taking 
an empty farm. 


THE DANGER OF THE SITUATION. 

E are compelled to write before the Irish debate is 

concluded, before Mr. Gladstone has spoken, before 
Mr. Parnell has spoken, before the Government has given 
its final reply. But none the less we can see clearly what 
the debate shows the peril of the political situation to be. 
Mr. Chamberlain, in his powerful and most effective speech, 
pointed out in language so lucid that we should have 
thought it likely to impress even the most impatient of 
those who thirst for the blood of the Government, that no 
ultimate success is possible in dealing with the Ivish 
Question which does not win the practical support of 
moderate men on both sides of the House. Now, what the 
week’s debate seems to us to show is that, at present at all 
events, there is no Irish policy at all in which any group 
of men taken from both sides of the House would be in 
the least likely to concur. Passion has risen so high that 
it has come to this, that neither side can at all endure 
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o-operating with the other side. There 
- ee peti ee this. The most important of them 
that Mr. Parnell dictates the policy of the Opposition, 
: d that Mr. Parnell sees his way, or thinks that he sees 
he way, to a complete personal victory. But there is a 
vil more effectual reason,—namely, that compromise is 
hardly possible, reluctant as Mr. Chamberlain is to see that 
it is impossible. What “moderate men on both sides 
are willing to concede to Ireland, is complete self-govern- 
rent in relation to Private-Bill legislation, and hardly 
; ything more,—perhaps a certain amount of provisional 
freedom in dealing with popular education, so long as the 
Parliament at Westminster reserves full power to over- 
rule anything like substantial injustice to the Protestants. 
But as for any concession which would enable Irish repre- 
sentatives to pass their own land code, their own code 
of criminal law, and their own tariff, or to appoint their 
own Judges and release at pleasure their own prisoners, it 
ig as much out of the question, to the mind of all true 
Unionists, as conceding the same power to London or 
Yorkshire. Such a concession really means a first step 
towards a dissolution of the Union and towards a federal 
system, and no reasonable man is prepared to take a first 
step in such a direction who is not also prepared to take 
the second step and the third. But now, besides these 
two enormous difficulties in the way, there is the third and 
very great additional difficulty to which we have alluded 
in the rising temper of the House, which is, we think, a 
eyeat deal hotter than the country itself. ; This is a very 
natural result of the fact that the whole Irish difficulty of 
the moment is much more of Parliamentary than of popular 
origin,—we mean, of course, that part of the difficulty 
which is not agrarian, and which, in our opinion, would 
hardly exist at all if the Parliamentary Parnellites had not 
set their hearts on using agrarian discontents as gunpowder 
in the service of legislative independence, instead of on 
removing those discontents in the most direct and effectual 
way. But this is just what they are determined upon. 
And, of course, now that they have got a section of the 
Gladstonian Party up to the same point of white-heat, 
they will not throw away their advantage. 

And this is, to us, the moral of the whole debate. It is 
not a debate. It is, with very rare exceptions, a hurling 
of spears between the two parties, a discharge of weapons 
not in the least intended to settle anything either to the 
judgment or the reason, but, so far as it has a clear purpose 
at all, as distinguished from the function of expressing 
mutual enmities, its purpose is to bring the final issue 
uearer by inflaming the whole atmosphere of the contro- 
versy. The speeches are really very little but declarations 
on one side that Mr. Balfour and all his myrmidons are 
cruel and untrustworthy tyrants, and declarations on the 
other side that Mr. O’Brien and all his colleagues are 
unscrupulous actors and incendiaries who crane at nothing 
so long as they can put new difficulties in Mr. Balfour’s 
way. And this is the danger of the situation,—that the 
Opposition, partly in consequence of recent events which 
have made them unusually sanguine of a triumph only 
the more enjoyable because they expect it to be extremely 
humiliating to the Government, and partly because this 
wish for a humiliation of the English party has been one 
of the great inspiring influences of the whole Irish move- 
ment, are not in the least in the humour to listen to 
any argument such as that of Mr. Chamberlain, are not, 
indeed, in the mood for asking themselves what ‘‘ moderate 
men on both sides” either do actually wish for, or 
ought to wish for. They are in the mood for victory, and 
even for a sanguinary victory, and though we blame the 
sanguinary tone which they assume, we do not exactly 
blame them for thinking that there is very little room 
for political compromise in the case. We ourselves 
fail to see any hope in the direction in which Mr. Chamber- 
lain appears to see hope. For heartily as we agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain that if only both parties could agree on 
a final agrarian measure, and carry that, it might very 
well prove to be the end of the whole matter, we 
fully recognise the fact that this is precisely the 
reason why Mr. Parnell and his followers never will 
agree to any agrarian measure which is not to be 
entrusted to an Irish Legislature to carry out. In- 
deed, Mr. Gladstone himself has repeatedly declared 
that he could see no security for any large Purchase 
measure, unless a popular Leglislature had previously been 
created in Ireland which would stand between the Irish 


. 


peasantry and the Parliament of the United Kingdom ; 
and in that declaration we have always conceived that 
Mr. Parnell’s hand might be discovered. For assuredly 
the greatest calamity which could happen to the Parnellites 
would be the carrying of any large agrarian measure 
without the simultaneous creation of an independent Irish 
Legislature. It is not to the interests of the Parnellites 
that any such measure ever should be carried. It would 
be most irritating to the feelings of the English Radicals 
if any such measure should be carried. And the whole 
purpose,—so far as there is a clear purpose,—in the ex- 
tremely aggressive tone of the Opposition at the present 
moment, is to prevent any such catastrophe. 

This, then, is the peril of the situation,—that in a case in 
which anything like compromise has always been well-nigh 
impossible, the political blood-thirst is now rising fast on 
both sides, and faster, of course, amongst those who have 
hitherto been defeated, than amongst those who are still in 
command of the situation. Now, though we fully admit 
that the issue must be determined at last by a stand-up 
fight, and that it does not in reality admit of compromise, 
we see the utmost danger in this rapidly rising anger on 
both sides; first, because it will render the defeated party, 
whichever that may be, utterly unwilling to accept defeat 
without a kind of fury which may further endanger the 
popularity of a Parliamentary system already very deeply 
discredited ; and next, because the existence of a bitter feud 
of this kind, in which all the deepest passions of patriotism 
are engaged, will make it almost impossible to give a fair 
trial to either policy in Ireland, whether it be the Unionist 
or the Home-rule. You cannot try a great and difficult 
experiment,—and either the Irish policy of the present 
Government or the Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone and 
his friends must be a great and difficult experiment,— 
with much chance of success, if a furious foe is 
raging in the immediate neighbourhood, misrepresenting 
everything that is done, raising a cloud of scandal con- 
cerning everything which is contemplated, covering the 
leading administrators with ridicule and false accusations, 
and, in short, doing all in their power to render both 
Ireland and England unwilling to acquiesce in the decision 
of the constituencies. Yet that is the situation with which 
we are threatened, and with which we shall soon be con- 
fronted unless the leaders on both sides show a self- 
restraint and magnanimity of which, in the last year or 
two, we have had but very few examples. 





THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN FRANCE. 


ANDRIEUX failed to turn out the Government on 

e Thursday by his motion condemning the adminis- 
tration of Tonquin; but the contest between the Repub- 
licans and the “ Boulangists ”—that is, the united body of 
the discontented—is rapidly growing hotter. M. Andrieux 
secured 214 votes to 280, and only failed to obtain a majority 
because the Ministry, through M. Constans, gave the most 
pacific assurances. He showed that the expense of the 
occupation of Tonquin did not diminish, that the natives 
were unanimously opposed to it, that French merchants’ 
lives were not safe just outside the capital, and that the 
French Army had lost in four years thirty thousand men, 
a whole corps d’armée, in killed and invalided. The logical 
deduction was to abandon Tonquin, but M. Andrieux did not 
draw this ; and when M. Constans, who had been Governor- 
General, promised that the troops should be withdrawn 
to the coast, that their number should be greatly 
diminished, and that the Tonquinese should be left to 
themselves as far as possible, the Chamber had nothing to 
do but pass on to the Order of the Day. The Ministry is, 
therefore, safe for a moment; but it is aware that this is 
but a respite, and it is gradually resolving that the 
national danger, the spread of Boulangism, requires deter- 
mined measures. It has already taken one which may lead to 
very serious consequences. The extraordinary incident at 
Obock, of which we have given the details elsewhere, has pro- 
duced a profound impression upon French politicians. They 
all, without distinction of party, desire an alliance with 
Russia, and they all consider that Admiral Olry, in firing 
on the Russian immigrants at Obock, pushed the rights of 
France in an extreme and most inexpedient way. He was 
within his legal right, for the Cossack immigrants were 
armed and refused to recognise French jurisdiction ; but in 
resorting to bombardment instead of arrest, he atted with 





needless violence towards the subjects of a most friendly 
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Power. So keen was this feeling, that although the 
Russian Government did not complain, and, indeed, 
disavowed the Cossacks, the French Foreign Office pub- 
lished on Wednesday a wordy explanation, and on Thurs- 
day put up a friendly Deputy to ask a question which 
enabled the Foreign Minister, M. Spuller, to suggest 
that the whole Chamber should, in view of the “painful 
incident” at Obock, publicly vote ‘an expression of 
its esteem for the Russian people.” This was actually 
done unanimously ; but it did not content the members of 
the Patriotic League, who hope everything from the 
Russian alliance. That association contains two hundred 
and forty thousand members, and its Paris branch 
is believed to dispose of more than fifty thousand 
young men, all armed with revolvers, all passed soldiers, 
and all devoted to General Boulanger. Its chiefs 
thought they saw an opportunity, and on Thursday pub- 
lished a manifesto protesting against the shedding of 
Russian blood by French hands, and calling for a sub- 
scription to maintain the wives and families of the Russian 
dead. M. Constans, the new Minister of the Interior, desires 
nothing better than an open conflict with Boulangism, and 
availing himself of the law which makes the publication 
of any document calculated to produce a conflict with a 
foreign Power a penal offence, he issued an order that the 
League should be dissolved, and arrested those of its 
chiefs who were not protected by their inviolability as 
Deputies. The debate upon this incident will be furious, 
as the Government will be accused of yielding to Italian 
dictation about Obock, and to German dictation in sup- 
pressing the Patriotic League; and however the vote may 
go, the only powerful organisation in Paris, the only one, 
that is, which, in the absence of troops, could overpower 
both the Assembly and the mob, has been placed in irre- 
concilable conflict with the authorities. That is a situation 
which, though it will not of itself produce collision, greatly 
increases the tension, and may compel General Boulanger, 
who must protect his followers, to reconsider the strong 
reasons which impel him to await quietly the verdict of the 
elections. 

His adversaries, with a rashness characteristic of all 
French parties in turn, are determined to give him excuses 
for saying that the elections will not be free. They have 
already abolished scrutin de liste, a meaningless step, as it 
does not prevent the issue of a list of nominees to be 
accepted one by one in each arrondissement, and they 
are now about to pass a Bill destroying the right of any 
candidate to stand for two seats at once. That measure is 
intended to prevent General Boulanger from posing as the 
candidate elected by half France; but it can have no 
practical operation. The General wants Deputies as sup- 
porters, not 2 momentary theatrical triumph which would 
cost himself and his party more than £500,000,—that is, the 
expense of two elections for two hundred and fifty separate 
seats. Apart altogether from bribery, the cost of a “county 
seat’ in France is nearly £2,000, the candidate being com- 
pelled to pay large sums for cards, bill-posters, circulars, 
and addresses sent to every elector. The Bill, therefore, 
will not affect General Boulanger, while it will interfere 
with that theoretic right to choose representatives at will 
for which Frenchmen have always contended as a privilege 
inherent in democracy. M. Clémenceau sees that clearly, 
and is about to present an alternative Bill, which certainly 
does not raise one’s impression of his far-sightedness as a 
statesman. He intends, according to the Times’ corre- 
spondent in Paris, to propose that the Chamber shall 
disqualify by statute all existing Members from sitting in 
the next Assembly. There is absolutely no reason for 
such a proposal, though there is revolutionary precedent 
for it, except that it will exclude General Boulanger from 
the polls ; and it will irritate the selfishness of every Deputy 
who thinks his seat tolerably safe; but we may let that 
pass. Such a measure would be absolutely inept even if 
it were carried, would, indeed, play directly into General 
Boulanger’s hands. The men of local influence pledged 
to resist him would all be disqualified, and the field would 
be clear for his nominees, who, because they were his 
nominees, would be the most distinguished and visible of 
candidates. If they were in a majority, he would become 
President of the Republic; and it is the Presidency, and 
not an opportunity of making speeches in a Parliament 
which he condemns as radically incompetent to govern 
France, that the new Pretender is seeking. 


All these incidents taken together tend to show that the 
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Republican leaders greatly dread the popular yot 


that they are casting about for means to bre “ee 
Boulanger’s power before the elections. They bon 
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to be thinking of a prosecution; but th; : 
the assent of the Since: and would, i re. — 
populace seething round the Court, be nothing but me 
advertisement. M. Constans, determined as he is, w nee 
hardly venture to arrest the General, and so deprive _ 
Deputy of his most valuable privilege ; and gradually, } te 
exhaustion of devices, he and his colleagues will be drive 
the only practicable one, a Bill enabling the head of the me 
to expel Pretenders, as he already can the members of 
families which have reigned in France. That would hy 
perfectly logical, for General Boulanger can hardly aggo 
that his claim to live in France is better than that of ‘he 
representative of the Bourbons, while he cannot deny th : 
he is a great deal more dangerous to the Republic than th 
Comte de Paris. Expulsion, too would actually get vid 
for a time of the dangerous personage, as none of the 
other plans would do, and would prove, moreover to 
the Boulangists that their favourite was not quite 80 
strong as they imagined. As for the sickening injustice 
of banishing a candidate because too many constituencies 
desire him, we do not suppose any Frenchman of either 
party ever gives that matter a serious thought. But then 
expulsion cannot be decreed without debate ; debate would 
give time for resistance, if it were only hours; and in that 
time an armed struggle might be carried through and 
might be lost. Behind all other obstacles to decisive 
action rests the fundamental one that M. Constans does 
not know whether the rifle-carriers would or would not fire 
on their favourite General on behalf of the party which 
took Tonquin, “‘ where we conscripts perish of malaria and 
heat.” We never predict about Paris, but the air there is 
growing hot. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S HARANGUE. 

IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S speech at Derby is a 
miserable proof of the rapid degeneration which our 
political life is undergoing. One would have thought that 
the man who is most likely to be the successor to Mr. Glad. 
stone in the leadership of the House of Commons, when 
the Gladstonians next return to power, who probably, in- 
deed, aspires to the Premiership, and might very well be 
entrusted by the Queen with the formation of a Govern. 
ment in an event which he himself believes to be very near 
at hand, and to have been brought almost within reach 
by the events of the last week,—would know how to com- 
mand his passions, and to respect the decencies of political 
life. And no one would be more capable than Sir William 
Harcourt of achieving either self-command or the precise 
note of conventional decorum which would be most befitting 
the occasion, if he thought it likely to advance his political 
position to achieve either the one or the other. Evidently 
he does not think so. He thinks the moment come for 
venting the rage which the extreme members of the Radical 
Party feel against the Times and the Government, in the 
most unmeasured terms. He probably thinks that the 
days when political decorum was a matter of primary im- 
portance, are gone by, and that what popular leaders now 
need is the presence of mind to express the passions of the 
most violent part of the public with as much calculated 
bitterness as may make up for some deficiency in the 
ardour of those passions in themselves. We have read 
the earlier part of Sir W. Harcourt’s speech at Derby with 
dismay, not so much for the light it throws on the political 
character of Sir William Harcourt, in which we have long 
ceased to take much interest, but because we regard him 
as a very acute interpreter of the state of at least a con- 
siderable section of public opinion, and understand that he 
interprets it as sanctioning virulence of political feeling, 
vulgarity of expression, perfect indifference to equitable and 
careful judgment, and positive liking for coarse vitupera- 
tion. Twenty years ago, such a speech as Sir William Har- 
court’s on such an occasion as this would have extinguished 
absolutely his chance of ever becoming either Prime 
Minister or the Leader of the House of Commons. At that 
time, every one would have said that for a man in his 
position to assume,—as, if we rightly understand remark- 
ably plain English, he does assume repeatedly,—that the 
Times had been party to a base and deliberate fraud for 
the purpose of blasting an innocent man’s character, and 
that the Government had been sharers in the plot, was 
simply an indecency, and a very gross indecency, which 
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ould render such a man utterly unfit either to lead the 
ian of Commons or to represent the country. “Ido 
not think,” said Sir William Harcourt of Mr. Balfour, 
wthat a responsible Minister ever stood before the House 
of Commons or the country in the same humiliating and 


contemptible position. Their curses are coming home to 


roost. No wonder they are out of heart. They thought 
they were going to crush Mr. Parnell with their forgeries 


and their infamies, but Mr. Parnell is going to crush 
them; and they will fulfil the saying of old, ‘They dug 
4 pit for others, and they are fallen into the pit.” Of 
course, it is open to a good deal of doubt who the 
“their” and “they” refer to. This is the slovenly sort 
of vituperation which does not care to define who it is that 
‘3 being reviled, so long as it is clear that revilings of a 


sufficiently coarse nature are being levelled at a con- | 


siderable number of persons. But the sentence has even 


less significance than it has sweetness and light unless Mr. | 


Balfour and his colleagues are the objects of the revilings, 
which, again, can hardly be very intelligible, unless they 
include the Times and its managers as the authors of the 
“forgeries and infamies.” ‘Then, further on, Sir William 
Harcourt says:—‘ It has been openly avowed that these 
notorious letters were procured, purchased, and finally 
published on the morning of the second reading of the 
(Crimes Act, and in order to carry coercion. It was 
rt of a deliberate plan to ruin the Irish cause and 
the Irish representatives.” Greater wickedness can hardly 
be imagined than is charged on the Times in that last 
sentence, and it is the kind of wickedness which no 
sober mind would dream of imputing to its managers, 
who, blunder as they might, have certainly not been guilty 
of anything of the sort. Again, further on, Sir William 
Harcourt says :—‘‘ Long before this business, these articles 
on ‘ Parnellism and Crime’ began, I think it was in this 
hall that I ventured to describe it as unmitigated rubbish. 
I did not know at that time that it was also undiluted 
villainy.” There again, what the antecedent to the pronoun 
“it” may be, of which it is stated that it was unmitigated 
rubbish, and is now shown to be undiluted villainy, we have 
not any clear idea. Sir William is too anxious to have his 
fling, and too well aware that his audience will not care very 
much at whom he is flinging dirt, so long as they see that 
there is plenty of it, to be at all particular as to his noun 
when he has got plenty of coarse adjectives for his pronoun ; 
but it can hardly be doubted that he intends to accuse 
the Times of undiluted villainy. We could, for our 
parts, just as easily believe Sir William Harcourt a 
severe and impartial judge as even-handed as Sir James 
Hannen, as believe the managers of the Times, whom 
everybody knows, and knows to be honourable men, guilty 
of “undiluted villainy.” And that, we imagine, will be 
the universal judgment of sober-minded men, whatever 
culpable carelessness they may think it right to impute 
to the Times’ managers. In all probability, Sir William 
Harcourt himself has some inner doubt,—or more than 
doubt,—as to the justice of his imputations. But the worst 
feature in the speech as a sign of public opinion, is that he 
evidently thinks it quite unnecessary to be either con- 
siderate or even decorous; that he regards these qualities 
as quite out of date in political controversy ; that he hurls 
the most violent language about, just as a non-elector used 
to hurl about rotten eggs, with very little care whether it 
hits one man or another, and no care at all whether the 
annoyance and the pollution which are caused, have or 
have not been deserved by those who suffer from them. 


This degeneration of political morals and manners is a 
very serious and disturbing symptom of the politics of the 
day, and none the less so if it be true, as we think it is, 
that speeches like Sir William Harcourt’s do not please 
any very large portion of the constituencies. We are quite 
sure that the larger number of voters are quiet and decent 
people, who have no delight in violent or unjust accusa- 
tions, and who are not influenced by them. But it is also 
true, we fear, that they do not seriously resent such 
accusations, and will never care to punish those who avail 
themselves of such modes of warfare. They hardly realise 
how much the whole atmosphere of politics is injured by 
this sort of virulence, how it drives the best men out of the 
Political field, perverts the judgment of the men who do not 
dislike it, and removes all the issues of political life into a 
tegion of vulgar and hap-hazard strife, where the survival 
of the toughest is the rule, and not the survival of either 
the fittest, the wisest, or the best. Where brickbats are 


l 
flying about, the thickest skulls get the least injury ; and 
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appears to be carefully qualifying himself. 


we suppose that we are coming to the time when political 
issues will be determined by those who are least dis- 


interested, and who feel the least disgust for loud abuse 
and vulgar mélées. For such a period Sir William Harcourt 
Perhaps he 
may be the first Premier who will be the idol of the 
roughs. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND EVICTIONS. 
Vy E have always held that Mr. Gladstone and his 


followers were only half-sincere, though doubtless 
unconscious that they were only half-sincere, in their 
advocacy of the Parnellite principles in regard to the 
ownership of land. That this is the truth, and that the 
necessary conclusions drawn from those principles are only 





| accepted in so far as they are calculated to produce a 








political result and to further a party purpose, and that 
they are in no sense intended for home consumption, has 
been made manifest in a somewhat humorous fashion by 
the controversy over the exercise of the rights of property 
which has lately taken place at Hawarden. It is impossible 
to suppress a smile over Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the Times, 
so evidently unfeigned is his indignation that any one 
should have ventured to comment upon the management 
of the estate. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Gladstone, 
when he defends his son’s treatment of the tenantry, misses 
the whole point in dispute, and entirely fails to answer his 
assailants. 

No one has accused Mr. Gladstone and his son of being 
harsh landlords, or of having acted ungenerously towards 
the occupiers of their land. Indeed, it has been admitted 
on all hands that the Hawarden estate is particularly well 
managed, and that the farmers have met with every con- 
sideration and generosity from the owners of the property. 
No one wants to prove Mr. W. H. Gladstone a bad landlord, 
even if this were possible, which it manifestly is not ; for to 
do so would be to destroy the whole value of the argument 
based upon what has taken place at Hawarden. Unionists— 
when defending those Irish landlords who, to protect them- 
selves from the “ Plan of Campaign” and other attempts 
at spoliation, are in the habit of exercising what remain to 
them of their rights over their land—are wont to declare 
that the power to dispossess a tenant who refuses to pay rent 
and gets into arrears for a long period of time is absolutely 
necessary. Accordingly, they uphold the practice of re- 
suming possession of the holding in case of persistent breach 
of contract. For doing so, however, they are denounced 
as the aiders and abettors of tyrants and exterminators 
who drive men from their homes and inflict upon them 
sentences of death and starvation. To bear out the 
Unionist contention in regard to the necessity that exists 
for preserving the power of eviction, the Hawarden case 
is therefore most apposite. Here is an English estate 
admittedly managed on the soundest, the most liberal, and 
the most kindly principles, an estate where there is no 
sort or kind of ill-feeling between landlord and tenant, 
and where no temptation to induce the occupier to act 
unreasonably can be said to exist. Yet even on this 
ideally managed property, the landlord finds it necessary 
to have recourse to so violent an exercise of the rights of 
property as a distraint coupled with a notice of eviction. 
Let us look at the circumstances. Certain tenants fail to 
fulfil their contracts and get so greatly into arrears, that at 
last they have to be dispossessed of their tenancies, the owner 
sending in bailiffs, who forcibly seize the goods on the 
farms and sell them then and there by public auction ;—the 
occupier meantime forfeiting, in addition to his tenancy, any 
improvements that have been made by him in past years. 
Of course such action sounds harsh, and of course the 
ruined and dispossessed tenant feels aggrieved; but can 
it be argued that there was any other way out of the 
difficulty for the landlord, unless he were willing to be de- 
prived of his property through the ill-luck or bad manage- 
ment of the man who contracted to pay him rent for the 
use of his land? To blame Mr. W. H. Gladstone because 
he determined to take action which, if not taken—nothing 
spreads so rapidly as inability to pay rent—might ulti- 
mately have resulted in the ruin of himself as owner, 
and of his father as rent-charger, would surely be not 
only ridiculous, but utterly unjust and unreasonable. 
If any persons have attempted to make their action in 
regard to the Hawarden tenants a ground for a personal 
attack upon either the leader of the Opposition or his son 
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as harsh and cruel landowners, such persons deserve the 
severest condemnation of all honest and all honourable 
men. To point out, however, that if we justify the action 


taken at Hawarden, we must a fortiori justify that taken 
at Luggacurran, on the estate of the O’Grady, on the estate 
of Lord Kenmare, and on a hundred other Irish properties, 
is in no sort of way an insult or injury to Mr. Gladstone. 
Since the passing of the Irish Land Acts of 1881 and 
1887, an eviction in Ireland is primd facie far more likely 
to be justifiable than in England. In England, a landlord 
may, if he chooses, resume possession of a tenant’s holding 
in an arbitrary, oppressive, and capricious manner, either 
by exacting an impossible rent, or by simply informing 
the occupier that he must give up possession on a 
particular day. In Ireland, no such action is pos- 
sible. The landlord there can only ask such a rent as the 
Land Courts will allow him, while arbitrary eviction is 
impossible, and compensation for improvements is secured 
by provisions far more favourable to the tenant than exist 
in England. Lastly, the Irish tenant, if dispossessed for 
non-payment of rent, can sell his interest to the highest 
bidder, and even after actual eviction, is allowed a period of 
six months in which to redeem his holding. It is, in fact, 
absolutely impossible to defend the management of the 
Hawarden estate without also upholding the action of such 
landlords as the O’Grady, Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Brooke, 
Lord Kenmare, or Captain Vandeleur. In Lord Lansdowne’s 
ease, the tenants made no pretence of poverty, but simply 
demanded to sit at ridiculously low rents, relying upon their 
ability to force their landlord into compliance by putting 
pressure upon him in his public capacity. They failed, how- 
ever, and were evicted. How can we condemn the course pur- 
sued by Lord Lansdowne without denouncing that adopted 
by Mr. W. H. Gladstone? If instead of the Luggacurran 
estate we take that of Lord Kenmare or the O’Grady, we 
shall find numerous individual cases—plenty are minutely 
described by Mr. T. W. Russell in his remarkable series of 
letters to the Times—which exactly correspond to those of 
the men who have been dispossessed of their tenancies at 
Hawarden,—men in arrears for five or six years who 
have continued to occupy without making any attempt 
to pay rent. With such instances before them, the 
Gladstonian leaders must contend either that things may 
rightly be done in England which are wrong in Ireland, or 
else must declare generally that a landlord must never make 
use of distraint or eviction to collect his rent, and that the 
tenants themselves must be the judges of whether they 
ought or ought not to fulfil their contracts. No doubt 
the Gladstonians will prefer to adopt the former alterna- 
tive, and we shall be told that the doctrines of the Land 
League, though applicable enough to Ireland, ought never 
to be allowed to cross St. George’s Channel. If tenants 
were legally worse off in Kerry or Clare than they are in 
Bedfordshire or Wales, there might be some reason for 
taking up such a position. Since, however, as we have 
pointed out above, the Irish tenant has an infinitely better 
position before the law than his brother-occupier in 
England, the whole basis on which the distinction is 
founded falls to the ground. If there was no injustice in 
the action taken at Hawarden, then most emphatically there 
has been none on various estates ruined by the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” where the Gladstonians have, nevertheless, not 
scrupled to denounce the landlord. Again, if those who 
originally brought the facts to light really used Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone’s troubles with his tenants to discredit the 
leader of the Opposition, they were doubtless acting basely 
and unworthily ; but not more basely or more unworthily 
than those who have employed Lord Lansdowne’s or Lord 
Kenmare’s difficulties to further a political end. 

We must not leave the subject of the Hawarden estate 
and Mr. Gladstone’s letter without mentioning the curious 
fact that Mr. Gladstone appears to have entirely forgotten 
that he ever referred to evictions as sentences of death. 
The actual words used by him in the debate on the Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill appear to have been as follows: 
—“It is no exaggeration to say, in a country where the 
agricultural pursuit is the only pursuit, and where the 
means of the payment of rent are entirely destroyed for the 
time by the visitation of Providence, that the poor occupier 
may, in these circumstances, regard the sentence of eviction 
as coming for him very near to a sentence of starvation.” 
It may be, however, that Mr. Gladstone has not forgotten 
the passage, but draws a characteristic distinction between 
the words reported in “ Hansard” and those which are cur- 


rently quoted as representing his meani 

the matter is not one of — great ona ~ T all, 
important, however, is to remember that the tees a 
has failed in England and has to be dispossessed ~~ 
nearly so well off as if he lived in Ireland, and aan 
pe pg cor to talk of eviction as Wicked . 
cruel in Ireland, but as a perfectly legiti 
England. ‘ 7 





THE POSSIBILITY OF BOULANGISM In 
ENGLAND. 


7": clever though not statesmanlike writer who ha, 
been discoursing in Macmillan’s Magazine on th 
possibility of Boulangism in England, misdeseribes, in usin, 
that word, the real danger which arises from our ween 
stitutions. Boulangism is not Cesarism; though Guan 
Boulanger, if he ever wins a pitched battle against Ger. 
many, may, with audacity and good luck, develop into 
a Cesar. The first object of Boulangism, as distin 
guished from elective Monarchy—and a Caesar is only 
an elective monarch who professes always to en. 
body, and not merely to rule, the collective people 
—is to separate the Executive from the Legislature. 
to make the former independent and permanent, and to 
reduce the latter to the position of an inferior and usually 
obedient division of the Government. The sovereignty is 
taken from the representatives, and transferred to ‘the 
multitude, who retransfer its executive portion to their 
individual and favourite nominee. In France, that 
nominee being head of an enormous Army, possessed of a 
patronage which directly interests almost every family 
in France, controlling foreign relations which’ involve 
liability to armed invasion, and able to exercise a guiding 
influence cn elections, would be the real master; would 
be President and Premier in one; and might, without 
exaggeration, be described as wielding the whole power 
of the State. He could not be resisted without efforts 
almost involving revolution. He would be as great in 
France as the King in Prussia, and though not 50 
irremovable, might continue, if successful, to hold power 
for life. In France, as we see, with its long history 
of more or less successful despotisms and unsuccessful! 
Republics, the rise of such a person is not only possible 
but probable; but in England it is, we think, prohibited 
by the first conditions of the problem, one of which is 
that neither the popular favourite nor the people would, if 
they carried out the new French plan, in any way realise 
their desires. The favourite would have thrown away 
power by adopting Boulangism, not gained it, and the 
people would find him unable to realise their ex- 
pectations. The secret, the dangerous secret it may 
one day prove, of the British Constitution, is that 
the head of the Executive is also the head of the legisla- 
tive body, and therefore, so long as he is obeyed, is 
possessed of a political power which is more complete 
and can accomplish bigger things within its very wide 
range than that of any autocrat. His decisions, until he 
is removed, have the force of plébiscites, and he car 
with perfect safety, and often amidst applause, propose 
measures from which an autocrat would shrink. A 
Czar could not impose a new income-tax on a whole 
people. No favourite in England would throw away 
such a power as that merely to gain for himself a certain 
permanence in the headship of the Executive; and if he 
did, he would cease almost immediately to be the favourite. 
Who wants to be a Premier unsupported by a Parliament * 
The people would expect from him measures such as they 
know a Minister with a majority could pass, but such as 
an English head of the Executive, with his limited powers, 
could scarcely propose, or proposing, could not carry nearly 
so easily as if he had been a Minister. An American Presi- 
dent may easily reign and pass away, having carried nothing 
that he wished during his whole term of office. The mere 
fact that if beaten he would not depart, would, when legis- 
lation was wanted, limit the English favourite’s ascendency ; 
and he would constantly find, as the President of the Union 
constantly finds, that “the Government,” though irresistible 
within its sphere, was powerless the moment it stepped out- 
side it, could carry no changes, and, indeed, no laws of the 
very first importance. The English people will never make a 
revolution to secure a result like that, and would tire of such 
a supreme representative within the period of an average 
Parliament. So sure are we of this, that we believe 








Boulangism would in England tempt only the conservative 
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o are alarmed at the instability of the machine ; 
d an independent Executive would be seen from the 
al ant le, to discourage change 
rst to limit the power of the people, 1 urag ge, 
ind to disable the electors from making their momentary 
‘J] executive instantly and to the full. That England, 
pone by some tremendous failure on the part of the 
vemocracy, a momentarily successful invasion, or a 
pene attack on property, or an effort to carry out the 
wemi-socialistic, semi-religious ideas which have for some 
minds so extraordinary a charm, should resolve on such a 
change, We can concelve ; but that it should come from 
the plebs in order to instal a favourite in power, is to us 
wnconceivable. There are many dangers inherent in our 
Constitution as it stands; but of Boulangism properly 
jefined, there need, we believe, be no apprehension whatever. 
The true danger of this country is that, the masses of 
the people being possessed, as they are, of the most for- 
midable constitutional weapon ever forged, the British 
House of Commons, under the rule of the Closure, should 
allow a popular favourite to use that weapon as he pleased, 
should decline to form judgments of their own, and should 
cept all measures blindly in the full confidence that he who 
,,vposed them could not and would not lead them wrong. 
Such a favourite is perfectly possible, and though he would 
‘ero more a Boulanger than a Bismarck, he would wield a 
over Which within these islands would be greater than the 
nower possessed or even claimed by either. There would 
iw literally nothing anywhere to stop him. Suppose he 
proposed to place all taxation on the rich, or to disband 
the standing army in favour of Volunteers, or to submit a 
yote of “ Independence,—Yes, or No ?” to all Colonies and 
Dependencies, so that Britain should hold nothing except 
by “love,” what is there to resist him? The writer in 
Macmillan says there would still be four defences against his 
sway,—the Septennial Act, the non-payment of Members of 
Parliament, single-Member constituencies, and the House 
of Lords ; but surely he is dreaming. If that is all we have to 
rely on, the prospect for the future is dark indeed. The force 
which made the favourite master would sweep away the 
House of Lords at a blow, even if it troubled itself about 
such useless destruction ; single-Member constituencies can 
return pledged men just as easily as the people can give a 
plebiscitary vote—witness the American Electoral College, 
—unpaid Members obey the whip of a leader just as servilely 
as paid—witness the eighty-six from Ireland,—and the 
Septennial Act would operate in the favourite’s favour. He 
and the Parliament elected with him would be independent 
for six years. We should have far more confidence in an 
appeal to the people from the Crown, which is supposed 
to be dead, but which possesses a residuum of force never 
yet accurately gauged, or, indeed, gauged at all; but, in 
truth, we have no confidence in anything except the reli- 
gious feeling, political sense, and business habits of the 
majority of the people. If they fail us, the constitutional 
defences assumed or imagined to exist will avail us no 
more than a debate in the Russian Imperial Council 
avails against a decision of the Czar. There are 
no constitutional defences, that is the truth of the 
matter, which are worth thinking about if the people 
have once resolved upon a course, and have elected 
« House of Commons to carry out the behests of their 
chosen representative; and it is that fact which makes it 
so unspeakably important that, however else they may be 
guided, they should invariably hear the truth; that the 
ultimate Sovereign who can act with such terrible rapidity, 
and who is always liable to act on mere emotion, should 
always have before him the materials for judgment. We 
dread the effect of political falsehood more than the effect 
of political unreason, for while the latter has always an 
obstacle in the moral sense of the people, the former has not. 


classes wh 


LORD CARNARVON ON THE EPISCOPAL TRIAL. 


JE welcome the speech of Lord Carnarvon yesterday 
week, because it is the first indication of any 
adequate appreciation among laymen: not specially in- 
terested in ecclesiastical matters, of the far-reaching con- 
sequences that may follow upon the trial of the Bishop 
of Lincoln. Such expressions of lay opinion as we had seen 
before this were mostly of a kind which in all cases is apt 
to be exceedingly barren of any useful results. Preventive 
measures are quite in place before a disease has appeared. 
After that, they give place in the minds of practical 
people to measures directed to cure, or at least to arrest, 








the malady. What does it signify now, to determine the 
precise degree in which the Bishop of Lincoln was justified 
or not justified in what he has done? Let us concede, for 
argument’s sake, that he was quite wrong; that if the 
result of the proceedings is to deprive him of his See, he 
will only have got his deserts,—does this admission twenty 
times repeated bring us any nearer a conclusion as to the 
right course to be taken under the circumstances? On 
the contrary, it leaves the case just where it was. We 
are not addressing ourselves to members of the Church 
Association. Their view of the matter is simple enough. 
They have to deal with a man who in all but the 
name is a Popish recusant, and the only end that can 
be desired for such a trial is the condemnation and 
punishment of the criminal. In comparison with this 
great act of righteous vengeance, all considerations of 
expediency go for nothing. The public we have in view is 
of another type. It is identical with that large body of 
laymen who are content with the Church of England as 
she is, who do not quarrel with the present division of 
authority between the temporal and spiritual powers, who 
might not even object to see the Bishop of Lincoln de- 
prived, provided that they could feel sure that this would 
be the end of the business. 

This, we say, is the public we have in view, and we see 
in the conversation in the Lords on Friday week, a sign 
indicating that this public is beginning to see that this 
will not be the end of the business; that the present pro- 
ceedings, though in form they affect only a single Bishop, 
have in fact a very much larger scope; that behind this 
particular decision there lies, in all probability, the more 
momentous decision,—Shall the Church of England 
remain established or not? Lord Carnarvon said in 
his place in Parliament what we should like to be said 
over and over again throughout the country,—‘ What- 
ever be the issue of the present litigation, it must be 
disastrous.” That is enough for the present. We do 
not care to follow Lord Salisbury into the difficulties that 
beset any serious attempt to arrest the present litigation. 
No one, indeed, can deny that “ to interfere with litigation 
actually progressing, when the Court is opened and the 
matter actually sub judice, is a step so grave, so almost 
revolutionary, that it requires considerations of the very 
deepest importance to justify Government in doing it by 
legislation. Our present object is simply to point out 
what the considerations arising out of the present litiga- 
tion really are. Those who read us can estimate the 
importance of them for themselves. We are not going to 
argue that Disestablishment is a bad or a good thing. Our 
work is done when we have convinced our readers that 
Disestablishment, be it good or bad, is likely to be one of 
the results of ‘ Read v. the Bishop of Lincoln.” 

Let us take the two ways in which the case can end, 
supposing that it is not arrested from without, and does 
not break down on some point of procedure. It is im- 
portant to remembey that in the present case, unlike some 
similar cases of an earlier date, there is no controversy as 
to the spiritual character of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Court. That is not the question raised by the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s protest. He does not dispute the 
Metropolitical jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
he only says that of two possible Courts, another Court 
rather than that actually sitting is the Court in which that 
Metropolitical jurisdiction can be most properly exercised. 
In the end, therefore, the Bishop will submit himself to be 
tried either by the Archbishop sitting with Assessors, or 
by the Archbishop sitting as President of the Upper 
House of the Convocation of Canterbury. 

Let us assume, in the first instance, that the Court, con- 
stituted in one or other of these ways, pronounces in 
favour of the Bishop. Why, it may be asked, need this 
be followed by anything very tremendous? For this 
reason. The Church Association would not rest satisfied 
with such a decision. They would carry the case, 
on appeal, to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and there can be, we imagine, but little question 
that the Judicial Committee would be bound to entertain 
it. At this point, we admit, a loophole does present itself. 
It is conceivable—we cannot allow that it is more than con- 
ceivable—that the Judicial Committee might consent to 
re-hear a case differing in no material respect from others 
which it has already decided, and might then reverse its 
former judgments and confirm that of the Archbishop’s 
Court. Such a conelusion to the trial would put the 
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State in the rational position of saying in effect :— 
‘We maintain the Established Church for reasons which 
have nothing to do with differences of ritual; conse- 

uently, we leave those differences to be settled by the 

hurch Courts.’ But what chance is there that a Court of 
the character and dignity of the Judicial Committee will 
thus turn round upon itself ? We should say, a very poor 
chance indeed. And even if the Court were willing to take 
this step, would it not be better to attain the same end by 
legislation, rather than to lower the reputation of one of the 
two Courts of Final Appeal by making it eat its own words ? 
The far more likely issue of the appeal would be that the 
Judicial Committee would reverse the judgment of the 
Spiritual Court, and direct the Archbishop to deal with 
the Bishop of Lincoln as though he had himself condemned 
him. Here, then, we should have the temporal and the 
spiritual authorities in open antagonism. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury would either have to refuse to obey the 
mandate of the Judicial Committee, or he would have to 
deprive a Bishop for acts which he had himself pronounced 
lawful. If any one thinks that neither of these con- 
tingencies would have any effect on the position of the 
Church as an Establishment, we must be content to leave 
him unconvinced. We have nothing to add to this part 
of our argument. 

But suppose that the Spiritual Court condemns the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the Bishop, as we may safely take 
for granted he will do, declines to appeal to the Judicial 
Committee, why should not everything settle down? The 
Ritualists will have got what they have always professed to 
want, a judgment on ritual by a really spiritual Court ; 
it has gone against them, and their place is to submit. 
But leaving, however, the possible action of the Bishop of 
Lincoln altogether out of consideration, is it likely, from 
what has been seen of the Ritualist’s temper in the past, 
that they will at once give up all that they have been 
fighting for during the last twenty years? Is there any 
precedent in history for such a surrender by a powerful 
party whose substantial victories have all along been won in 
the teeth of legal, episcopal, and popular opposition? If the 
Ritualists do not capitulate, we may safely predict that 
the Church Association will not, for the express con- 
demnation of ritual by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
will give them an enormous advantage in carrying on the 
war. It is inconceivable that, in view of that condemna- 
tion, any Bishop would in future veto proceedings 
under the Church Discipline or the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. If a practice is bad enough to justify 
the deprivation of a Bishop, it is bad enough to justify 
the deprivation of an ordinary beneficed clergyman. 
Thus, the crusade that so alarmed Archbishop Tait would 
begin again on a gigantic scale. Instead of a suit here and 
there where a Bishop could be got to consent, we shall 
have hundreds of merely formal suits in which the practice 
of the condemned ritual will be admitted, and the penalties 
entailed by it at once inflicted. Thus, however the Lincoln 
case ends, the probability is that it will be followed by 
internal distractions in the Established Church to which 
all that have yet been witnessed would be mere child’s- 
play. How far this state of things would contribute to 
Disestablishment, we will leave to the imagination of our 
readers. 








THE NEW REFORMATION. 

N RS. HUMPHRY WARD has produced, in the March 

number of the Nineteenth Century, a fresh chapter in 
her apology for the New Reformation. It is not so effective, 
we think, as many of the chapters in “ Robert Elsmere ” which 
are intended to point to the same conclusion, chiefly because 
it is not furnished with those effective backgrounds and 
impressive domestic accessories which the machinery of her 
fascinating story provided for her. She has no_ better 
endowment to bestow on the orthodox participant in her 
dialogue than that “vibrating” voice of which she made 
so much too prominent a feature in “Robert Elsmere.” 
Ronalds, in this dialogue, has an ascetic face and a vow 
vibrans ct preterea nihil. It is not pretended that he knows 
anything of German theological criticism at first-hand, and he 
is a baby in discussion with Merriman, who brings down a 
cataract of German criticism upon him, without, however, 


of the truth. The dialogue is really a monologue, and not 
very luminous monologue except on one point, and that is a 
point to which we wish to draw attention. It is the key to «4 
New Reformation” as Mrs. Humphry Ward understand he 
The whole purport of her plea is that we must go « temasieiae 
our accounts of the older religious teaching, whether jn rela. 
tion to Judaism or Christianity, or any other religion, to th 
mind of to-day, as to magnify the human and subjective china 
in the original story of the incipient and rising faith, And th 
justification for this principle is that we always ma gnity - 
same element now, that we dissolve and dissipate the divine dle. 
ment, resolving all religions or apparently supernatural events 
into their human factors. What Merriman,—or, rather, Mis 
Humphry Ward,—means by an adequate “ translation ” of the 
phenomena of Christianity as they are related to us in the 
Gospels and Epistles, into the proper equivalents in modern 
speech, is, in effect, treating them very much as the Scientific 
men,—the late Dr. Carpenter, for instance,—treated the pheno. 
mena of stigmatism or any other description of ecstasy, or ag 
a high-and-dry thinker of Mrs. Ward’s school would treat 
the mass of phenomena accumulated and digested by 
the Society for Psychical Research. Well, we fully under. 
stand that that is what Mrs. Ward means to preach as the 
leading principle of “the New Reformation ;” but we desire 
an answer to this question,—If that magnifying of the human 
and subjective aspect of religious phenomena is to be pushed 
as far as Mrs. Ward evidently intends that it should be 
pushed, where will be the central life of all religion, of al] 
revelation,—where will God be when the process is complete? 
Mrs. Ward is compelled to admit that the result of the process 
in Germany, the country which is the home of this critica] 
method, has not been satisfactory, though she has a lame 
explanation of her own why the critical method has successfully 
eliminated God from the minds of those who have been most 
devoted to it :— Germany is in a religious state very difficult to 
understand, and the future of which is very difficult to forecast 
To my mind, the chief evils of it come from that fierce reaction 
after ’48, which prevented the convictions of liberal theology 
from mingling with the life and institutions of the people. 
Religion was for years made a question of politics and bureau. 
cracy ; and though the freedom of teaching was never seriously 
interfered with, the Church which was for a long time the 
tool of political conservatism, organised itself against the 
liberal theological faculties, and the result has been a divorce 
between common life and speculative belief, which affects the 
greater part of the cultivated class. The destructive forces of 
scientific theology have made them indifferent to dogma and 
formule, and reaction in Church and State has made it im- 
possible for the new spiritual conceptions which belong to that 
theology to find new forms of religious action and expression.” 
That reads to us laboured in the extreme. How has “reaction 
in Church and State” “made it impossible for the new 
spiritual conceptions which belong to that theology to find 
new forms of religious action and expression,” when, as 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has just admitted, “the freedom of 
religious teaching was never seriously interfered with”? 
At the time of the first Reformation there was plenty of 
reaction in both Church and State,—say, in England under 
Henry VIIL., Mary, and Elizabeth,—and, moreover, the freedom 
of religious teaching was then seriously interfered with, and 
yet the new religious doctrines were eagerly embraced and 
spread like wildfire. The secret of the German languor, in 
our opinion, is not in the least the reaction after 1848, but the 
thinning-off of all genuine religious residuum under the spell 
of the criticism which Mrs. Ward so much admires, till there 
was nothing left that was palpable enough to take hold of the 
human soul at all. Ronalds, the shadowy orthodox inter: 
locutor in Mrs. Ward’s dialogue, feels this; and when the 
pleader for a New Reformation asks, “ What religion is 
possible to men for whom God is the only reality, and Jesus 
that friend of God and Man in whom, through all human and 
necessary imperfection, they see the natural leader of their 
inmost life, the symbol of those religious forces in man which 
are primitive, essential, and universal,” he retorts impatiently, 
“ What can a mere man, however good and eminent, matter 
to me eighteen centuries after his death? The idea that 
Christianity can be reconstructed on any such basis is the 





giving it much unity of drift. For Merriman is little more 
than Robert Elsmere over again, as completely devoid of in- 
dividual character, and as full of general enthusiasm and love | 


merest dream.” Whereupon the representative of Robert 
Elsmere’s ideas rejoins :—“ ‘Then, if so, history is realising 4 
dream. For while you and those who think with you, Ronalds, 
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ye discussing whether a certain combination is possible, that 
a 


combination is slowly and silently establishing itself in human 

‘#, all about you! You dispute and debate,—Solvitur 

poten All over the world, in quiet German towns, in 

saan in circles which represent some of the best life of 

ae in large sections of Scotch and English life, and in 

large sections of American life, these ideas which you ridicule 

as chimerical are being carried day by day into action, tried 

py all the tests which evil and pain can apply, and proving 

their power to help, inspire, and console human beings. 

All round us,—and the speaker drew himself up, an in- 

describable air of energy and hope pervading look and 
frame,—‘all round us I feel the New Reformation preparing, 
struggling into utterance and being! It is the product, 
the compromise of two forces, the scientific and the religious. 

In the English reformed Church of the future, to which the 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland, the Presby- 
terians, the Congregationalists, the Independents, and the 
Unitarians will all contribute, and wherein the liberal forces 
now rising in each body will ultimately coalesce, science will 
find the religion with which, as it has long since declared, 
through its wisest mouths, it has no rightful quarrel, and 
religion will find the science which belongs to it and which it 
needs. Ah! but when, when ?—and the tone changed to one of 
yearning and passion,”—as, indeed, it well might, for there is 
not a word in this prophecy of the New Reformation which 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, or any of the Positivists, might not 
adopt as predicting the advent of that religion in which 
everything shall be human and nothing at all divine. It 
is perfectly true, and we rejoice to think that it is true, 
that a humaner mode of thought and life is beginning to 
animate men of all creeds, from the Roman Catholic to 
the agnostic, and it is a great satisfaction to us to think 
that this huamaner tone of thought and life has been deepest 
and strongest in those who have adored Christ most devoutly ; 
but the question is, how far that humaner mode of thought 
and life will go, if the subjective mode of interpreting religious 
phenomena is to be pushed to the point to which the New 
Reformation is evidently intended to push it, till its leaders 
are compelled to say with Merriman in the persent dialogue : 
“ God,—though I can find no names for Him,—is more real, 
more present to me than ever before,’—while, if you come to 
even the shadow of an intellectual apprehension of God, 
Merriman would no doubt say, with Robert Elsmere, that it is 
quite as legitimate to deny intelligence to God as to attribute 
it to him. 





Where we differ so profoundly from the whole drift of 
“Robert Elsmere” and “The New Reformation” is in this,— 
that we hold the recognition of a Revelation, coming from 
above and educating man, stretching his nature and mind to the 
utmost, and keeping him on the stretch in order to discern at 
least the rhythm and movement of those ways which are higher 
than our ways, and those thoughts which are higher than 
our thoughts, to be the great truth which is dropping out 
of our modern life, and which is dropping out of it greatly 
in consequence of this habit which Mrs. Humphry Ward so 
greatly admires of translating the thoughts of a time when 
the divine word was real and keen and “ sharper than any two- 
edged sword,” into what are ironically termed the equivalent 
thoughts of a time when the memory of that Revelation is 
dim and faded, and at best what moonlight is to sunlight. 
We hold that the translation should not be the watering-down 
of the intense religious insight of the first century to the 
languid religious insigkt of the nineteenth, but vice versd. 
We are quite ready to admit that the human media of 
Revelation were ignorant, prejudiced, subject to error, in 
that century as in this. But the sort of error to which 
they were most subject, was very different indeed from the 
sort of error to which we are most subject ; and it appears 
to us that what a great deal of the German criticism has suc- 
ceeded in effecting, and what the “ New Reformation ” prin- 
cipally aims at, is the washing-out of the principal truths which 
Revelation had to teach us, till they are hardly to be discerned 
at all, and giving us in their place an immensely magnified 
image of certain historic prepossessions and certain limita- 
tions of thought and feeling so as to discredit all that is divine 
in Christianity, and leave us with nothing better than the vague 
and nameless God of whom it is held to be just as impossible to 
say that he hears and understands our prayers, as it is to say 
that we can measure his ways or fathom his thoughts. The 





“ New Reformation” is so bent on magnifying the refracting 
element in human feeling and intelligence, that it virtually 
eliminates the steady controlling and expanding power 
of divine light and purpose. The subjective criticism 
looks most steadily at the wrong thing, when it studies 
the story of that Revelation. It looks at the mind to which 
God reveals himself, to the exclusion of the mind re- 
vealed. Instead of tracing the gradual evolution of some clear 
apprehension of the mind and character and power of the 
Infinite Being in the awakening heart and mind of man, it 
seizes eagerly on every trace of human weakness and error, and 
ignores the characteristic features of that mighty life in com- 
parison with which human life shrinks into insignificance. And 
in the end, it explains away God into human prepossessions, in- 
stead of explaining human life,—but not explaining it away,— 
by the divine purpose. It dilutes inspiration till it means 
nothing but genius, and wraps up the signs of divine power so 
effectually in the folds of human weakness, that the greatest 
of all realities suffers a total eclipse. When this eclipse 
reaches totality, the “ New Reformation” will have had its 
perfect work. 





PRINCE ALEXANDER’S MARRIAGE. 
HE outburst of annoyed surprise which has followed the 
reported morganatic marriage of Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg to the Fraulein Loisinger, a public singer of the 
third rank, is natural enough, because the public considers itself 
done out of a romance; but it has taken, we conceive, an 
erroneous direction. The European community takes an 
interest in Prince Alexander, because at a moment when 
heroes are scarce, it supposes him to be an heroic, or at all 
events semi-heroic, figure. His unexpected election to the 
throne of Bulgaria, his assumption of nearly autocratic power 
there, his breach with Russia in the interest of his new sub- 
jects, his sudden manifestation of himself in the war with 
Servia as a great officer and considerable General, his seizure 
by kidnappers while still a ruler, his escape and his restora- 
tion, were all incidents in a most romantic drama, and 
their effect was not wholly destroyed by his apology to the 
Czar, and his final abdication. It was expected that the Prince 
would return, and when it was known that he had been 
accepted by the Emperor and Empress of Germany as a 
husband for their daughter, there was a widespread conviction 
that he would not only be Prince of Bulgaria, but be admitted 
into the fullest privileges of the caste, as a legitimate ruler 
of an independent, though perhaps a petty State. The 
desperate fight waged over him within the German House, 
the anger of Prince Bismarck, the protests received from 
Russia, and the resolution to wait attributed to the 
young couple, all increased the charm of Prince Alex- 
ander’s personality; and the world in general expected a 
happy dénouement to the romance almost as confidently as 
it expects a happy termination to a domestic novel. The 
announcement, therefore, of a morganatic marriage with a 
lady of,estimable character but inferior birth, has all the effect 
of a disappointment, and the irritated onlookers declare with 
one voice that the Prince has ruined himself, and that his 
career is closed. He will pass the rest of his life, it is said, as 
an Austrian officer of distinction, but his European position 
has ended for ever. 

That is not quite so certain. It may, of course, be taken as 
clear that the Prince’s chance of what may be called the 
regular career is either dead, or so diminished as to be 
irrecognisable. His conduct, though not unusual among 
men of his rank, or greatly condemned by them, is always 
treated as a fault amounting, when the actor in the scene is 
not a reigning Sovereign, almost to a disqualification. It is 
not quite one, for had King Ferdinand of Coburg and Portugal 
accepted the Throne of Spain when it was offered him by 
Marshal Prim, he would, though morganatically married, have 
been accepted by all the Courts of Europe and by the proudest 
among her peoples. Still, a marriage of the kind tells against 
a Prince, and Prince Alexander will not, we may rest 
assured, become, as he might have become, the favourite of 
three dynasties, or be restored to Bulgaria as the choice of a 
European Conference assembled after a war to decide the 
destiny of the Balkans. That road to grand promotion is 
closed to him, possibly for ever; but then, Prince Alexander 
had two roads, and the second and more romantic one is as 





open as it was. When nations are in death-grips, they do not 
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think much of the history of their Generals, but only 
of their capacity of securing victory; and it is well under- 
stood that if the great war breaks out, the only possible 
Generalissimo of the Balkans is Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg. He is the only competent General who can 
excite enthusiasm in Eastern Europe, who knows precisely 
where such new soldiers fail, who can pour into Bulgarians 
and Servians the necessary somewhat, and who, if he leads, 
will be followed to the death. The power of turning 300,000 
drilled men into efficient soldiers is, when great battles are at 
hand, a power which overrides etiquettes, and even dynastic 
dislikes; and if he were once needed, the marriage with 
Friulein Loisinger would be no more in Prince Alexander’s 
way than the fact that he himself is only half Royal 
by descent. He would be called on to fight, and if he 
fought successfully, he would name his own reward, if it were 
the Throne of Constantinople, or the recognition of his wife as 
Queen of Bulgaria and the equal of Queen Natalie, the other 
lady in Europe who, born a subject of no high rank, has been 
acknowledged by all Courts, and protected by at least two 
against her husband’s oppression. No one in the Balkan 
would eare one straw whom the Prince had married, any more 
than they cared for ages who was the reigning Sultana 
at Constantinople, or cared seventy years ago who was 
the wife of the first Obrenovitch. Victory and popular 
favour taken together constitute irresistible claims, and 
where there is no hereditary dynasty to compete, a crown 
may be won on the battle-field as well as through the 
intrigues of diplomacy, and kept, it may be, a great deal 
longer. The sword, after all, has been in all countries the 
original seeptre, and Europe may be approaching a phase, 
temporary let us hope, in which, if force will not constitute 
the highest right, no right will be valid, to a throne at all 
events, which force does not sustain. How many were the 
ancient thrones, one of them among the oldest in Europe, 
which were blown away, so to speak, by the cannon in 1866? 
Princ? Alexander of Battenberg has disappointed those who 
watched his career; but he is still a great soldier, and Destiny 
may not have said her last word about him yet. 

We cannot wonder that so many of the Princes of the 
Continent contract these morganatic alliances. Their lot 
has become of late years infinitely more oppressive than 
of old, for they have been shut out by causes which it 
would take a volume to explain froin politics and diplomacy. 
They may become Generals, and often do—the Archduke 
Albrecht is one of the best-known soldiers of Europe, and so 
was the “Red Prince”—but they rarely govern provinces, 
they are never Cabinet Ministers, and unless mediatised, they 
do not try to become Ambassadors. Isolated by his rank, 
weighed down by etiquettes, secretly disliked by those around 
him who resent the pretensions which nevertheless they 
recognise, the modern Prince must of all men feel the need of 
a wife chosen by himself, one in whose affection he can trust, 
and of whom he can make, in domestic life at all events, an 
equal. Rather we wonder that the Royal caste, the Sovereigns 
included, do not insist on recovering their old freedom, 
and choosing their wives, like other men, at their own 
discretion. They used to do it, outside Germany at all 
events, only two centuries ago—Anne Hyde was married in 
1660—and it is by no means easy to understand how the 
new system, which must be to the individual so profoundly 
disagreeable, so heavy a counterpoise to all the advantages of 
rank, has ever become so rigid. It is usually attributed to 
pride of caste; but that pride does not prohibit all manner of 
irregular connections, and must often be regarded by the 
Princes themselves as a ridiculous nuisance. The custom is 
plainly threatening the caste, whose members find it more and 
more difficult to avoid the tendencies to insanity, stupidity, 
and eccentricity which have developed themselves in many 
of its branches, and who perceive more and more keenly, 
as the democratic wave advances, the necessity that Princes, 
if they are to keep the respect they still enjoy, should 
be able men. We fancy the strongest protection now of 
the tradition is not the pride of Kings, not even their fear 
that if the rule were relaxed their sons would choose unworthy 
women, so much as an expectation which in some strange way 
has grown up among the people. They think themselves 
democratic, and talk for the hour about equality ; but they do 
not like, nevertheless, to hear of their Princes marrying 
subjects. They look upon such an alliance as a deroga- 





tion, and regard the new family with a distinct Suspicion 
and dislike. It is they, more than the Kings, who feel 
offended when the caste rule is broken, and who Predict for 
such unions all manner of unhappiness and failure. Napoleon 
III. almost apologised for his own marriage in the procly. 
mation which announced it, and had his wife been a French. 
woman, and of the people, he would have hardly obtained 
their pardon. That is an odd state of feeling in a demoeratj, 
age, but that it exists could be proved by many instances, by 
none stronger perhaps than this,—that were Prince Alexander’; 
marriage as finally legal and complete as it would be were he 
not semi-Royal, his chance of a throne would be supposed tobe 
even more completely extinct than it is now. It is not exting 
at all, except in the imagination of the millions whose gocia] 
jealousy helps at least as much as regal pride to keep upa 
system which nevertheless they condemn, and which, whateye; 
excuses may be made for it, tends very seriously to degrade 
the European ideal. It is not a light thing that the highest 
placed caste in Europe holds itself incompletely bound by the 
obligation of monogamy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


NON-INTERVENTION IN 1870. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—Lord Granville has given in the House of Lords a flat 
contradiction to a statement of mine that the late Lord 
Ampthill—he being then Mr. Odo Russell—endeavoured 
during the Franco-German War to persuade him (Lord Gran. 
ville), then Minister for Foreign Affairs, to offer mediation on 
the part of England between the belligerents. 

All I can say is, that Lord Granville must be badly served 
by his memory, for I received the statement from Lord 
Ampthill himself. As I keep a diary, I can give at least par. 
ticulars as to the date and place of conversation. It was at 
Carlsbad, during an afternoon walk on July 23rd, 1883. This 
was the year previous to his death. The occasion arose from 
my telling him, in the course of our walk, of the effort which a 
few of us had made in London at the time of the war, to induce 
the English Government to intervene. He then used words 
to the following effect :—“I think you were perfectly right, and 
only wish you had been more successful. I felt so strongly 
that England should have done something, that I went to 
Lord Granville myself, and proposed mediation should be 
offered; indeed, I drew up a paper of suggestion and sub- 
mitted it. Lord Granville was very averse to taking any step, 
but said he would consult Gladstone. The result was that 
nothing was done.” I do not profess to quote his words 
exactly ; I only give the substance and vouch for its accuracy. 
He then added that when the war was over, when he was at 
Berlin, Bismarck, the Crown Prince (afterwards Emperor 
Frederick), and Blumenthal all told bim without any reserve 
that if England had proposed mediation, it would have 
been accepted, and they had expected her to offer it. The 
only qualification I have to make on my original statement 
is that I should not have described Mr. Odo Russell as, at the 
time of his appeal to Lord Granville, British representative to 
German head-quarters, or as having made an express journey 





from Versailles to see Lord Granville. This was my own in- 


ference. All he told me was that he went to Lord Granville. 
I concluded it was from Versailles, having been under the 
impression that he was there throughout the siege; but he 
only went, it seems, to Versailles in November. The appea! 
to Lord Granville was probably made before then, and when 
he was acting as Assistant-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a 
position which would have given him every facility to con- 
sult with his chief. 

I will add that Lord Ampthill did not give me the informa- 
tion in the nature of a confidential communication at all; in 
fact, he spoke as if he did not object to people knowing the 
efforts he had made to induce England to assume the re- 
sponsibility which befitted her in such a great European 
crisis. At the same time, he did not in words blame Lord 
Granville. He simply told me the story. It made a great 
impression on me, because I have always held very strongly 
that England during the Franco-German War failed miserably 
in her duty as a great European Power, and here I found the 
English Ambassador to Germany, and our own Envoy to 
Versailles during the siege of Paris, corroborating my view, 
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and relating how he had urged the duty of mediation upon 
the English Foreign Minister, and showing that the German 
Government would have accepted it. : ; 

No one can accuse me of having been precipitate in making 
this startling story known. More than five years have passed 
since I heard it. If I have revealed it now, it is only because 
it affords a striking and much-needed illustration of the 
disastrous effect of what is euphemistically termed a policy of 
«non-intervention,” but what really means one of selfish 
‘solation and a grave dereliction of the responsibilities of a 
vreat nation.—I am, Sir, &e., Frepx. A. MAxse. 

: P.S.—Since writing the above, I have seer Lord Granville’s 
second contradiction. I can quite understand his desiring to 
discredit the story I had from Lord Ampthill’s own lips; but 


[ must protest against his attempt to do so by misrepresenting 


my explanation. He says,—* Admiral Maxse returns to the 
charge with a story utterly at variance with the facts and 
dates first told by him,” and “he admits that the initiative of 
Mr. Russell and the special visit to Walmer are creations of 
his own imagination.” I admit nothing of the sort. Mr. Odo 
Russell did, according to his statement to me, “ act entirely on 
his own initiative,” and did press his view on Lord Granville 
‘at Walmer. There is no discrepancy at all, in relation to Lord 
Ampthill’s statement to me, between my original statement and 
the above. 

T related, as I have explained, the journey from Versailles 
‘because I erroneously thought that Lord Ampthill (then 
Mr. Odo Russell) was at Versailles with the German head- 
quarters during the whole siege. Lord Ampthill said 
to me—T went to Lord Granville.’ How is this state- 
ment affected because I thought he went from a different 
place to the one he did go from? Supposing I declared 
that Lord Granville went to the House of Lords from 
Carlton Terrace and made a speech against Home-rule, 
when it turned out after all that he had gone there from South 
Audley Street and made it? Would this “discrepancy ” 
vitiate my statement about the Home-rule speech, if it had 
been delivered? I admit, however, that Mr. Odo Russell 
would have had more authority as an adviser if he had gone to 
Lord Granville straight from the German head-quarters instead 
of from London. The most important fact that comes out 
from my narrative must not be lost sight of.—it is that the 
German authorities informed Lord Ampthill afterwards at 
Berlin that they expected England to offer mediation, and that 
‘it would have been accepted. In this alone lies the condemna- 
tion of Lord Granville’s conduct of our responsibility as a 
great neutral Power. 





IkKISH IMMIGRANTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Siz,—I have seldom laid your paper down since the Home- 
vule controversy began, without being tempted to correct some 
error of fact with regard to the Irish in America. The 
particular error to which I am now about to call your attention 
is not a very serious one; but I have seen it reported in so 
many English journals, it is so often used in speeches and 
articles about the Trish land question, and its correction is 
30 easy, that I shall inflict it upon you. 

You say, in your article of January 26th on “ The Restriction 
of Immigration,” speaking of the influx of “Southern Euro- 
peans :”"—* We fancy, too, that they retain their languages 
longer, and that, like the Ivish, they herd together; while 
they aveid even more than the Irish the field labour in which, 
as yet, the natives of the American Continent are careless of 
competition.” 

For the notion that the Irish-Americans, taken as a whole, 
avoid agricultural pursuits and cling to the cities very much 
more than the Germans or other races on this continent, I do 
not know who is most responsible-—probably Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who, owing to his constant state of mental inflammation 
towards the Irish in the United States, is a great fountain of 
misinformation about them. I seldom read one of his deliver- 
ances on American politics in the English papers without being 
reminded of Mark Twain's question,—* Whether it wouldn’t be 
better to know nothing at all, than to know so many things 
that ain’t so.” But one has only to look at the census of 1880, 
to see that on this point there has been gross exaggeration. 

I shall select the Germans for comparison with the Irish, 
because they are the only large body of immigrants belonging 
to one nationality. There were in the United States in 1880, 





1,966,742 persons of German birth and 1,854,571 of Irish birth. 
Of these, there were living in the fifty principal “cities” or 
large towns of the Union, 795,143 Germans, or 40 per cent., and 
850,291 Irish, or 46 per cent. The difference, as you will per- 
ceive, is not great enough to justify the charge of a special 
disposition to “herd” against the Irish. 

The “occupations ” connected with agriculture and country 
life, given by the census, are agricultural labourers, apiists, 
dairymen, dairywomen, farm and plantation overseers, florists, 
gardeners, nurserymen and vine-growers, stock-drovers, stock- 
herders, stock-raisers, turpentine farmers and labourers, and 
others in agriculture. Of 978,854 engaged in all “occupations ” 
born in Ireland, there were in agriculture 140,307, or 14 per 
cent.; of 1,033,190 engaged in all “occupations” born in 
Germany, there were in agriculture 293,722, or 28 per cent. 

These figures cannot be fully understood without taking 
into account the extent to which the Irish supply the domestic 
servants of the country in the Eastern States. Of the total 
Trish engaged in various occupations, 122,194 were in 1880 
domestic servants, most of them undoubtedly females, against 
19,477 Germans. The demand on the Irish for this sort of 
labour is due to the fact that they are the only large class of 
immigrants who speak the English language, and are thus 
immediately available for household service in American 
families ; and I will venture to say, after making due allowance 
for all their defects, their ignorance, and their want of training, 
the Irish servant-girls are, on the whole, a very creditable 
body of persons. What they do and have done in the way of 
money contributions out of their wages for the assistance of 
friends at home, is something, I think, without a parallel in the 
economic history of any other race. They must, therefore, be 
taken out of the category of those Irish who “herd together.” 
They mostly lead rather isolated lives in American families in 
the cities, small towns, villages, and farmhouses of the Northern 
States; and may fairly, for the purpose of comparison with 
the Germans in the matter of gregariousness, be added to the 
number of Irish engaged in agricultural occupations. This 
would nearly double the per-centage of those Irish who do not 
“herd together.” 

Moreover, it has to be taken into account, that of the two 
classes of immigrants which I am comparing, the Irish come 
with the least capital and least industrial training of any sort ; 
and ready-money, and a good deal of it, is necessary to enable 
aman landing in New York to strike out into the interior 
and become a farmer. The Scandinavians are almost all 
well-to-do, and go at once to the West, to join their great 
colonies in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The same thing 
may be said of many of the Germans. The Irish have, asa whole, 
to take the first employment that comes to hand, and they take 
it eagerly wherever found. There were, for instance, in 1880, 
12,742 Irish blacksmiths, against 15,129 Germans; 17,035 Irish 
bootmakers, against 27,181 Germans; 14,000 Irish carpenters 
and joiners, against 30,000 Germans; 16,730 Irish iron and 
steel workers, against 9,307 Germans; 12,611 Irish masons, 
against 11,857 Germans,—not a bad showing, considering the 
enormously superior advantages of the Germans in learning 
trades in their own country. 

I am satisfied the census of 1890 will show that the propor- 
tion of Irish engaged in agriculture has greatly increased 
within the last ten years. They have been rapidly taking up 
the farms in the Eastern States, especially in New England, 
which the natives have abandoned for the better openings in 
the great North-West. Of course, in saying all this, I do not 
forget that New York and Boston and Philadelphia all contain 
a considerable mass of Irish poverty, and the vice and squalor 
and turbulence that come of poverty; but considering what the 
political, social, and industrial training of the Irish has been 
at home, considering that they have never known the influence 
of a sympathetic and respected upper class, or of a loved and 
honoured government, my wonder always is that this residuum 
of wretchedness here is not larger and more savage and 
irreclaimable than it is.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New York, February 7th. K. L. GopkIy. 





AGNOSTICISM AND BELIEF. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SprcraTor.”’ | 
S1r,—There is surely one oversight in Mr. McCann’s letter, 
to which you make no reference in your article. He says that 
“every Christian confesses himself an agnostic when he says 
‘I believe,’ for the man who believes does not know.” Now, 
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I submit that there are two senses in which the Christian (and, 
indeed, every man) uses the word “ believe,”—the belief of the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition, and the belief in a person. 
In the former sense, belief, no doubt, does not imply know- 
ledge; but I certainly do not see why it should be held to 
exclude it. In the latter sense, it surely implies knowledge of 
the highest kind, knowledge of the character and spirit of the 
person believed in. Surely no one ever said that they believed 
in any one whom they did not claim to know well.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., __C. E, Mavrice. 


RARE-BIRD PRESERVATION. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—At the last council meeting of the Selborne Society, it 
was determined in the cause of natural history and national 
education, to do all that could be done to forward the obtaining 
of temporary protection from the Legislature for some of the 
rarer British birds, which, but for some such enactment, will 
shortly, it is believed, become extinct. The Society is 
encouraged to believe that with the Sand-Grouse Protection 
Act of last Session as precedent, and with the Seagull 
Preservation Act in the Isle of Man as a contemporary 
example, such a measure might be obtained. Will any of 
your readers who have accurate knowledge of the disappear- 
ances of local species that need such protection, communicate 
with me or with F. Drewitt, Esq., M.B., 50 Brook Street ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., 
Keswick. H. D. RAWNSLEY. 





IRISH “ BULLS.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—Having greatly enjoyed your article on “ Irish Bulls,” I 
should be glad if you would tell me to what variety to allocate 
these. A young lady said the other day that “she liked a 
certain dog to follow her, as it always went in an opposite 
direction.” Another odd saying I found in the Spectator of 
February 23rd, p. 274, col. 1:—“It appears that it has fora 
very long period been hereditary with Frenchmen to have no 
children.” It puzzles me how a man that has no heir can 
hand on to a non-existent child the damnosa hwvreditas of 
childlessness.—I am, Sir, &e., AN ENGLISHMAN. 
[Has the Irish struggle really extinguished the sense of 
humour in England? We thought the joke about heredity 
the best known of all “ Bulls,’—too well known to be put 
within quotation marks.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


AN ELEGY ON THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
[Suggested by a phrase in “ Poets at Play,’ Spectator, December 22nd, 1888, ] 
“Ou! where are the quips of Trevelyan” 
For all the old lovers of fun ? 
The odds against such are a million 
To one! 





Oh! where have the wits, once so numer- 
ous, packed up their budgets and fled ? 
In the Lapland of Politics, Humour 

Is dead. 


The sword keen for lunge and for parry, 
Rusts now with the things not to be; 
No rapiers for Tom, Dick, and Harry, 

M.P. 
The rapier of Tom is a bludgeon, 
And Dick thinks back-kicking a hit; 
And Harry believes a curmudgeon 

A wit. 
The old royal standard of manners, 
Which floated o’er Westminster Hall, 
Did never anticipate Tanner’s 

At all. 


But breeding we never dissect, for 

Such trifles are laid on the shelf ; 

Love of country no more means respect for 
Yourself. 

Discussion has turned into racket, 

And speech has been banished for talk, 

Since the Crownless One took off his jacket 


Now Silence is not worth a dollar, 
And Modesty voted a bore, 
While Riot and Impudence collar 
The floor. 


The bright soul of Curran, which ran on 
With eloquence, fancy, and fun, 
Leaves heirs upon Liffey and Shannon 
Not one. 
Hail Dullness, Pope’s prophesied goddess ! 
Thou only, enthroned upon Row, 
Inspirest our Iliads and Odyss- 
eys now. 


Once Whig suffered Tory as brother, 
And Tory was playful with Whig: 
Now each side addresses the other 

As “Pig.” 
Now Senators sit upon tenter- 
hooks how to shout best to be heard ; 
And “liar’s ” a mild parliamentar- 

y word. 
They wander about in a loose lab- 
yrinth of splenetic Despair, 
Lit only by twinkles of douce Lab- 

ouchere. 


Oh! place me on Sunium’s marble 
Steep, where but the waters and I 
May Byron alternately garble, 

And die— 


Oh! sink me in snows of December, 

Or scuttled ship leave me aboard, 

Make me tramp—pointsman—poet—but Member ? 
Good Lord! 


December, 1888. HERMAN MrErIVALE, 





A BREATHING-SPACE. 
A BREATHING-SPACE! We have a respite still. 
The storm is gathering, and the clouds of war, 
Big with their deep-voiced thunder, growl afar 
Portending ruin: yet with palsied will, 
As spell-bound dreamers, we are slumbering still, 
Now hot, now cold, like ague: or, with jar 
Trate of rancorous faction, haste to mar 
The slow great work of our forefathers’ skill. 
O shame! We cannot, if we will, come down 
From our high place; or leave the abandoned wave 
To rule of others; nor ourselves disecrown ; 
The fall of monarchs lies too near their grave. 
For life, for safety, arm ye then, be bold! 
The envious nations thirst for England’s gold. 





‘“NAI MA TOTS”— 
WHEN the Athenian orator of yore 
Would lift his country to its earlier height. 
By Marathon and Salamis he swore, 
And pointed to their glories full in sight. 
So by Trafalgar, and by Waterloo, 
Let us too swear, we will not yield one inch 
For sloth, or weakness. We have work to do 
sreater with greater empire. Shall we flinch 
Degenerate? Nay, with strong embattled host 
Hold we our land, with fleets our subject seas ! 
Mistrust the very breakers round our coast 
Lest they be leagued to admit our enemies! 
We have in us the blood of Nelson’s men : 
Has it grown cold? ’Twas molten lava then. 

A. G. B. 








ART. 
—_—~»————_ 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART.— 
NEW GALLERY. 
[SECOND NOTICE. | 
On entering the North Gallery, devoted to portraits and relies 
of the later Stuarts, we feel at once on a lower level as regards 
Art. Lely but very inadequately replaces Vandyck, and his is 





Of Cork. 


the best work shown here; the taste of the day is particularly 
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a 
hard on his special de ‘ ; 
require no great knowledge to discover. In spite, however, of 
these mannerisms and exaggerations, we must in Justice 
allow Lely at least one merit,—namely, that his colouring, 
though at times disagreeable and forced, has stood (7.e., kept 
up to the pitch at which it was painted) better than the 
work of any other painter of the last century. This is 
especially to be observed in his draperies, where the crimsons 
and pinks he so much affects are as brilliant as on 
the day they left the painter’s studio. Lely is generally 
believed to have had rather a rare accomplishment with 
painters, considerable chemical knowledge of the composition 
and qualities of the pigments he was using, and to have been 
always testing his colours as to their durability, Xe. 
Joshua Reynolds had the same love of experimenting, but, 
mm 
To illustrate this, we would recommend to the visitor’s notice 
“Mary of Modena, Queen of James IT.” (121), where the colour 
has stood well; though better examples may be seen at 
Hampton Court in the gallery of Charles II. beauties painted 
by him. In any case, he is a far better painter than Kneller, 
who is largely represented here. 

Our “merry monarch,” Charles IT., is well represented here 
both by portraits and relics. We see him (107), surrounded 
by an admiring audience, footing it very delicately and 
«“disposedly ” at a ball at the Hague, before his restoration ; 
opening Parliament (99); and last, but not least, as monarch 
in all the splendour of ermine-lined robes, orb, and sceptre 
(135). The picture is life-size, and the painting very solid 
and finished, and is the work of a comparatively unknown 
man, Nason. It is rather amusing to compare this portrait 
mentally with those of the same character of Louis XIV., his 
brother-monarch. Poor Charles looks as if he were somewhat 
ashamed of himself, thoroughly bored, and all the while wishing 
to be off on some frolic with Buckingham or Rochester. 
Louis, on the contrary, stands, looking about 6ft. 2in. 
(we know he was 5ft. without wig and high-heeled shoes), 
swelling himself out, and thoroughly carrying out his own 
saying, —“ L’état, c’est moi.” Not far from this picture hangs 
“Catherine of Braganza” (120), most appropriately, poor Queen, 
painted as St. Catherine ; and side by side with her, one of the 
many thorns of her martyrdom, Ja belle Stuart, afterwards 
Duchess of Richmond (119), the celebrated beauty who flung 
such a glamour over Charles that he is even said to have contem- 
plated divorcing the Iuckless Catherine, and taking her rival 
to wife. She is known to have sat to Rotier—who is said to 
have become distracted from his love for her—for the original 
“Britannia” on the penny, and in this picture she is 
costumed for the part. The time of Charles’s life when 
he appears to best advantage is during his wanderings and 
concealments after the Battle of Worcester. Of that period, 
upstairs in the gallery is to be seen a very interesting and old 
engraving of Boscobel and Whiteladies, from which, if accu- 
rate, we gather that the two houses must have been situated 
very near one another. This plate is very minute, and points 
out with suspicious exactitude the Royal oak where Charles 
and Colonel Carlos sat, whilst “ Far below the Roundhead 
rode, and hummed a surly hymn.” Not only Tennyson’s cele- 
brated poem, but also all the old tavern signs have given 
colour to the popular idea of the unfortunate Charles being 
perched high up in the topmost branches of a lofty oak: as 
a matter of fact, as we gather from his own account of 
his escape, dictated to Mr. Samuel Pepys, he lay, as 
in a nest, on the top of a pollard oak, not twelve feet 
from the ground, and the surly Roundhead was not riding 
so far below but that the King might have tapped on 
his pot-helmet if he had so wished. Other confusion arose 
from the fact of the Cavaliers keeping the date of his restora- 
tion and Royal Oak Day at the same time: “29th May, 
Royal Oak Day,” says the old rhyme; whereas he really was 
in the oak in September, when, of course, the leaves gave him 


that shelter which they could not have afforded in May. In the | 


gallery will also be found a most highly finished and individual 
drawing of Charles IT. by Lely (868), evidently much worked on, 
and bearing every trace of being done directly from life ; every 
line of the face tells its own tale, and well bears out all we know 
of the habits, manners, and customs of the Royal sitter. Lely 
most probably has used this drawing to paint his official like- 
nesses from. 
very refined death-mask in wax, taken at St. Germains, which 





| 


Sir | 


fortunately for posterity, without the knowledge requisite. | 


Of James II. there are several portraits, and a | 


fects,—shortcomings, withal, which | gives him the appearance of a dignified old cleric. From his 


portraits here one would conceive the idea of a better-looking 
man than history has generally described. The fishermen at 
Newhaven, where he was embarking, disguised, on his flight to 
France, not knowing who he was, cried, “D n him fora 
hatchet-faced old Jesuit,”—so, Macaulay, who was, however, 
prejudiced against him, records. There is a sword exhibited 
here, supposed to have belonged to him, which was found 
| years after in a cupboard at Ham House, near Twickenham. 
| Here he lingered for a short while after his flight from White- 
| hall, abandoned by almost every one, until William kindly gave 
orders to allow, or rather compel, him to escape out of England. 
| A more melancholy house than Ham for the musings and 
meditations of a dethroned monarch, it would be difficult to 
conceive. Of the religious fervour, or rather bigotry, of his 
later years, interesting records are preserved in the two sets 
| of “papers of devotion” (479 and 48 )) bequeathed to the Scots 
| College at Paris. 

Amongst all the narrow-minded, dull, wooden-headed 
characters, thrust into some prominence by Royal birth or 
historical association, surely Prince James Francis Edward, the 
elder Pretender, or Chevalier de St. Georges, takes a high place. 
His portraits well bear out this idea; we have him here in many 
characters,—in armour (167), rather a good picture, but his 
| pretensions to military distinction were about as well founded 
| as those of his late Majesty, George IV., who was also great 
in dressing the part; again, at his marriage; and as the 
proud father at the christening of Prince Charles Edward 
(147 and 184). He looks equally uninteresting everywhere. His 
behaviour in 1715 disgusted even the warmest enthusiasts of 
| his party, and he was a true Stuart in his treatment of his 
wife and all who trusted in him. Notice the interesting letter 
| from him to Charles Edward (1,022) dated Albano, May 18th, 
1745. He says, referring to the campaign in Seotland,—* As 
long as there is hopes, those who may be useful must be 
managed.” It is observable in the two large pictures of 
functions at his Court, that the prominent place in the fore- 
ground are occupied by Italian ecclesiastics, the devoted 
Seotch Lords who followed him into exile being quite in the 
background. 

Leaving old “ Mr. James Misfortunate ” (so called by his con- 
temporaries), we come to his better known and more interesting 
son, Prince Charles Edward Casimir, the Young Chevalier. 
He seems to have inherited through his mother some touch of 
the spirited Polish blood of his grandfather, John Sobieski, 
King of Poland, the Deliverer of Vienna. Of him we 
| have a very complete series of indifferent portraits, the 
best of them in artistic merit being, in ovr opinion, a small 
drawing in gouache (158), representing him as a discontented, 
broken-down old man, very plainly dressed in a brown 

coat, but with the ribbon of the Garter,—notice the long 

| nose and the loose protruding under-lip so hereditary in 
the family. Contemporary chroniclers speak of his face 
having been very red and bloated with drink; this the artist 
would seem to have toned down, as the face is pale, as it is 
also in one of the best miniatures (680), where he is repre- 
| sented in a richly embroidered red coat, probably rather an 
imitation of the uniform of the English Foot Guards of the 
period. There is a wealth of relics of the 1745 rising, and 
enough pieces of tartan from the Pretender’s different kilts 
and plaids to make at least one patchwork quilt. 

Of Flora Macdonald, for whom every one taking any 
interest in the *45 will eagerly look out, there are two 
portraits, one by Allan Ramsay (197), which gives one the 
impression of a very faithful likeness. She the 
Jacobite white rose in her dark-brown hair, and a tartan plaid 
Her face is very Scotch, shrewd, and kind 
withal, but not beautiful. The other portrait (198) is more 
prettified, but less individual. We must not omit the 
celebrated punch-bowl (543) broken by the Prince when, 
disguised as Betty Burke, he was hospitably entertained 
at Kinesburgh, Flora Macdonald’s house. The Prince being, 
| by contemporary accounts, as good a “bowlsman as any in 
| Scotland,” insisted, in spite of his being obliged to make a very 
' early start in the morning, on fresh supplies of toddy to such 
| a pitch that Macdonald was for putting away the bowl, and in 
| the struggle it was broken. At this period he is described as 
smoking a short cutty-pipe, and not scrupling to put the 
“ brandy-bottle to his head when he wanted a dram.” 


| The last of the whole line. Henry Benedict (better known 
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| over her shoulder. 
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as Cardinal York) is frequently portrayed on the walls, a 
quiet, inoffensive man, of antiquarian tastes. He disgusted his 
fiercer brother Charles by entering clerical life, in which, 
thanks to the protection of several Popes, he naturally attained 
the highest honours. His celebrated medal, struck on his 
brother’s death—Henry IX., King of England “ by the will of 
God, but not by the wish of the people ”—will be found among 
the medals in the collection. Towards the close of his life, he 
was in very poor circumstances, owing to the French entering 
Italy after their revolution, and the pension paid him by 
George III. must have been very welcome. There are several 
portraits of people here who, though not Stuarts, were staunch 
friends to their cause,—such are Dundee (195) and Atterbury 
(202). Dundee is handsome, but remarkably girlish-looking 
for so ruthless a partisan; the picture is rather a good one, 
though it is apparently by an unknown artist. 








BOOKS 
e 
i 
SIR GEORGE YOUNG’S TRANSLATION OF 
SOPHOCLES.* 
Str GrorGe Youna’s opinion that Sophocles offers a more 
tempting field to a translator than any other “of the 
principal authors of Greek and Roman antiquity,” is, to put 
it mildly, debateable. Homer, at all events, has found at 
least four times as many translators in England; and between 
them, at a venture, these have gained a thousandfold more 
fame than the seven—to accept Sir George Young’s reckoning 
—translators of Sophocles have. He is right, no doubt, 
in the estimate which he gives of the attempts of his pre- 
decessors. But the most that we anticipate for his own 
scholarly version is that it will prove as popular as Dean 
Plumptre’s. And of that eminently poetical version, he says, 
with truth, that although its chief defects were corrected in 
the second edition, it has failed to maintain the high rank, 
even in popular estimation, to which at its first appearance it 
was welcomed by many, and by himself among the number. 
“A certain monotony” is noted by Sir George Young as the 
key-note of this failure; and “a certain monotony” is apparent 
in the versions which he has quoted from his predecessors of 
Eurydice’s speech (Antig., 1183-91). He strangely over- 
rates that speech when he says that “it is remarkable for its 
pathos, its directness, its clear indication of character, and the 
picturesque value of the words employed.” His own version is, 
if our ears be true, as monotonous as any of the others; and 
for this we lay no blame whatever upon it. The reader, 
however, may judge for himself :— 
“O all you citizens, I heard the sound 
Of your discourse, as I approached the gates 
Meaning to bring my prayers before the face 
Of Pallas; even as I undid the bolts, 
And sect the door ajar, a note of trouble 
As of my own house pierces through my ears ; 
And I sink backward on my handmaidens 
Afaint for terror; but whate’er the tale, 
Tell it again ; I am no novice, I, 
In misery, that hearken.” 
So far as fidelity to the Greek is concerned, this version is 
“fi , 
quite equal to the best of its rivals; and so far as poetical 
beauty is concerned, it has as much of that as will be found in 
Dean Plumptre’s. But the passage is not one that is suited 
as a test for translators. Let us see how Sir George Young 
acquits himself in a passage of greater dramatic force and of 
greater linguistic difficulty. Here is his version of the con- 
clusion of that famous speech in the Ajaw which begins with 
a pun that he properly refuses to meddle with :— 
“As things are, 
What must I do? Whom plainly the Gods hate, 
Whom the Hellenian host abominate, 
Whom all Troy loathes, ay and these stones of it! 
Shall [ abandon the ship’s anchorage, 
Leave the Atridi in the lurch, and pass 
Homeward across the Hgean? And what visage 
Shall IT display, when I appear before 
My father Telainon ? How will he endure 
To look upon ine in his presence, bare, 
Void of the honours wherein he himself 
Gained a great crown of glory ? It may not be. 


This is the way to please the Atride, though. 

It is impossible. Some enterprise 

Must be sought out, by which to manifest 

To my old father that, in heart at least, 

Not wholly nerveless I descend from him. 

It is a shame to crave long life, when troubles 

Allow a man no respite. What delight 

Bring days, one with another, setting down 

Or putting off merely our date of death ? 

I would not take the fellow at a gift 

Who warms himself with unsubstantial hopes ; 

But bravely to live on, or bravely end, 

Is due to gentle breeding. I have said.” 
Now, Sir George has duly and naturally, in his preface, “ take 
it for granted that verse may best be represented by verse, 
as prose by prose.” And it is conceivable, of course, that a 
translator endowed with the poetical genius of Coleridge oy 
Shelley could give us a translation of the above passage 
which would leave prose toiling after it in vain. Meanwhile, 
till such a translator does arise, the inference which we draw 
from Sir George Young’s version—and we make no doubt that 
the versions of his predecessors would corroborate that jp. 
ference—is that prose is a better medium than verse fo; 
rendering in English the iambics of Sophocles.  Profesgoy 
Jebb has practically shown that this is the case, but he has 
not yet translated the Ajaz. Omitting to notice, what will 
strike any reader, those bits of weak English which the use of 
metre has forced upon Sir George, his version of the famous 
and much-discussed lines,— 

“ri yap map huap tuepa Téprew Exe 
mpocbeion Kavabetoa TOU ye KaTOaveiy,” 

is, to our comprehension, unintelligible. ‘“Hvz:, or some 
such word, must be understood after the participles, and the 
meaning simply is, that when each morrow does but bring 
us a step nearer to death, or put us a step further back from 
it, life has lost all pleasure. His final couplet, too, is rather 
weak, we think, for in prose it might be rendered,—“ But a 
man of lofty lineage must live with honour or die with honour: 
JT have nothing more to say.” And five lines lower down, Sir 
George is mistaken, perhaps, and certainly misleading, in his 
translation of ris dvayxains s¥x75 by “ Necessity.” Hermann, 
after Eustathius, interpreted this phrase to mean “ captivity,” 
but it far more probably means “death.” We have no 
intention, however, to use microscopic criticism on the work 
before us, for Sir George Young is clearly a scholar of the 
calibre that needs not to be told of the faults which criticism 
of that kind might detect in it. We are arguing rather, but 
quite broadly and undogmatically, that an English trans- 
lator of any Greek tragedian will be more likely to succeed 
with prose for his instrument rather than with verse; or be 
must be prepared to sacrifice the letter of his original as 
freely and boldly as Frere did in his splendid translations cf 
Aristophanes. 

What we have said of the iambics of Sophocles applies, of 
course, with double force to his lyries. For Sir George Young 
is himself content to say that for the choruses, if they stood 
by themselves, a prose rendering might more easily be tolerated 
than for the dialogue. Two short illustrations of our own 
view are all that we can find room for. Pages have been 
written about the first two lines of the opening chorus in the 
Ajax. They run thus :— 

 TeAapane tal Tis aupipvtou 
Sadapivos éxwv Babpov ayxiddov.” 
At least, so we print them in deference to the editors, thougli 
we have little doubt that Lobeck was right in reading éyyians,, 
and are looking forward with great interest for Professor 
Jebb’s final opinion on this subject. In prose, these lines run, 
—“*O son of Telamon, whose home is the wave-washed land 
of sea-girt Salamis.” Sir George’s verse is as follows :— 
“Son of Telamon, who dost keep 
Seat where sea-girt Salamis 
Borders on the ocean deep.” 
By “seat” he apparently refers 32607 to the town of Salamis, 
and to this, of course, we can make no objection. But le 
clearly, therefore, reads éyziaaov, and great credit was given 
to the scholar who first suggested tbat this epithet was applied 
to Salamis from its proximity to the coast. The Isles of 





Then shall I march against the fence of Troy, 
Fall, single-handed, only on the foe, 
And, after some good service, lastly die ? 











a Tie Dramas of Sophocles, rendered in English Verse, Lyric and Dramatic, 
By Sir George Young, Bart., M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell,and Co, London: 
George Bell and Sons. 1888, 


Wight and Thanet are éyziaa0, and sois Eubea. But there 
are other islands in the open main to which this epithet is 
given, and it seems safest to regard it as an epithet suitable 
only to small islands, every part of which is “near-the-sea,” 
or, as with poetical exaggeration we have ventured to translate 
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it, is “ wave-washed.” Lower down in this chorus, we come to 
Sophocles at his best as a politician :— 

Kalrot cuiKpot meyadwy xwpls 
opadrepdy mipyou piua meAovrat 
peta yap meydawy Bas kpior’ by 
kal péyas Op00i8" bd piKpotépwr. 
Roughly, in prose,—* And yet the masses apart from the classes 
are a poor tower of defence, for the masses will flourish best 
in union with the classes, and the classes when supported by 
the masses.” Apart from cacophony, this seems preferable to 
* Sir George’s rhyme-spoilt verses :— 
«Yet without the great, the small 
Make the tower but feeble wall ; 
And happiest ordered were that state 
Where small are companied with great, 
Where strong are propped by weak.” 

The difficulties which beset the writer of a verse translation 
are patent enough to Sir George, and he says most emphatically 
that “ the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms out-sings all 
metrical versions.” He notices at the same time that “a 
prose version of Homer is most pleasing to some readers.” He 
is right, of course; but in practice he fails to see that the 
literalness which is so effective when it is compassed by the 
freedom of English prose, with its resources of rhythm and 
vocabulary, is seriously, and even fatally defective, when it is 
set, as literalness should never be set, to dance in the fetters 
of metre. As a translation, Pope’s Homer is below criticism, 

ut Pope’s wise neglect of literalness secured for it a suc- 
) i fo] 
cess which a poet of far higher genius would fail to secure, 
if he felt bound to keep as closely to his original as Sir 
George Young feels bound to keep to his. To his preface, 
however, we must refer the reader for as fine an estimate of a 
translator’s duty and its rewards as we have ever met with. 
In that preface, too, will be found an estimate of Sophocles 
which seems entirely just. He was, says his translator, as a 
poet, inferior to A’schylus and hardly superior to Euripides; 
asa dramatist, he soars far above them both. This is hitting 
5 
the nail on the head; but Sir George is scarcely so happy when 
he seeks to establish the “ personal blamelessness” of Sophocles 
from a fragment of Hermesianax conjecturally restored. It 
would be absurd, indeed, to judge that poet’s morality by a 
Christian standard, but it would be quite as absurd to try and 
depict him as a Socrates or a Cicero in the matter of personal 
= ~ 
purity. Sir George rejects, we are glad to see, the spelling 
which we have often condemned in these columns, and we 
quote his vigorous words on this point with great pleasure :— 
| $s g I 


“Proper names should be given in their English dresses; the 
Greek diphthongs, w’s, k’s, and terminations in -os, being still as 
much, in my opinion, mere barbarisms in an English book, as when 
they were first imported, not from Greece, but from Germany. 
‘Aias’ and ‘Poluncikes’ in our Roman characters appear to me 
not so much Greek, as queer; and such fantastic combinations 
of letters as ‘ Klutaimnéstra’ and ‘ Oidipous’ stand, if for any- 
thing, for sounds not so near to the probable authentic pronuncia- 
tion of the names, as are the more popular forms in common use 
among ourselves.” 





SIR RICHARD STEELE’S “ TATLER.”* 

Ir was the fashion at one time to speak of Sir Richard Steele 
with an air of patronage and pity. Because he could not 
write with the delicate art of Addison, he was regarded as an 
sssayist whose reputation was in large measure due to his 
friendship with a greater man. Lord Macaulay confirmed this 
impression by declaring, with his wonted love of forcible and 
exaggerated statements, that any five of Addison’s essays in 
the Tatler were more valuable than all the two hundred 
numbers in which he had no share. Even Thackeray, much 
as he liked Steele and admired his fine qualities, is a little 
inclined to pat him on the back, and calls him “ poor Steele” 
and “amiable creature.” One does not quite like to use such 
terms of a man so able and, in his own line, so successful. They 
are “ equivocal at best,” as Charles Lamb said of the epithet 
“gentle-hearted,” bestowed on him by Coleridge. Of late 
years, Steele’s genius has come to be spoken of without this 
admixture of pity, and the debt literature owes to him is now 
frankly acknowledged. 

About three years ago, Mr. Austin Dobson published a 
delightful volume that was welcomed by all admirers of Steele. 
It contained selections from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
with an introduction that showed the editor’s warm apprecia- 
tion of the “sprightly father of the English essay.” Mr. 





* The Tatler: Selected Essays. With an Introduction and Notes, by Alex, 
Charles Ewald, F.S.A. London: Warne and Co, 
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Dobson hit precisely the charm that attracts us to this writer 
when he said that, while for faultless art Addison’s work is 
beyond the range of his friend, yet “for words which the heart 
finds when the head is segking’; for-phrases glowing with the 
white heat of a generou’ emotion ; for sentences which throb 
and tingle with manly pity or courageous indignation, we must 
| go to the essays of Steele.” To our thinking, there is an ease 
and freshness in the Tatle* that make it in certain moods more 
acceptable than its successor. Possibly Lord Macaulay’s 
unjust depreciation of Steele has driven some of his admirers 
to estimate him too highly; and yet, when once his im- 
perfection as a literary artist has been admitted, it would be 
difficult to do so. Steele is careless, and occasionally slovenly 
in composition; but his vivacity, his pathos, his sincerity, 
his art in telling a story, are qualities that give life to 
literature and make it easy to overlook defects. And as a 
man, too, there was much about Steele to win affection. 
His faults are palpable, and he saw them perhaps as clearly 
as we do; but we see also how large-hearted he was, 
how full of gentleness and sympathy. His letters to his 
“dear Prue,” written on the impulse of the moment, and 
assuredly for no eyes but hers, are a revelation of character 
| that does him honour; and we cannot agree with Forster that 
Lady Steele treasured up these notelets so carefully because 
she was “thrifty and prudent of everything that told against 
him.” Steele was not an easy husband to live with; but it 
could not have been with unkind feelings that his “dear 
little, peevish, beautiful, wise governess” kept all the tender 
words written in her praise. That the two should have had 
* tiffs,” was inevitable; but no one who reads the letters care- 
fully can doubt, we think, that the love Steele expressed so 
warmly was returned. 





The debt literature owes to Steele can scarcely be over- 
estimated. He broke new ground, and wrote for the first 
time in a style fitted for readers who were not literary and 
who craved for wholesome amusement. There was little or 
nothing in the current literature of the day to satisfy 
that craving. The coarse novels of Mrs. Manley and Mrs. 
Behn could not be read by ladies without some hesitation 
even in that coarse age, and it was not every one who, like 
Dorothy Osborne, could enjoy the interminable romances of 
Mademoiselle de Seuderi. 

The Tatler appeared in 1709, and it was not until 1719 that 
Defoe published Robinson Crusoe, the first English novel fit for 
bothsexesand for every age. If Defoe may be called the father of 
our novelists, Steele holds the same position as an essayist.’ The 
age was unrefined, as Defce showed in his later novels, and 
Steele often uses coarse language ; but his aim is always good, 
and the Tatler is not only an amusing but a moral book. The 
editor put some of his best work into it, but he did still more 
by the publication, since it gave Addison an opportunity for 
discovering the true bent of his genius. At that time Addison 
was regarded as a poet, but his verses, with the exception of 
a few sacred poems, died with him, and for us the creator of 
Sir Roger de Coverley lives as an exquisite humourist and 
essayist. Addison, indeed, may be said to owe his fame to 
his friend. It isa singular fact that with regard to the form 
of his work he originated nothing, but followed where Steele 
led the way; and it will be remembered that even the first 
sketch of Sir Roger comes from Steele’s hand. Who does not 
remember how gracefully and modestly he acknowledges 
his obligations to Addison, and how proud he was to 
call him friend? He knew that his own genius was 
obseured by that of the auxiliary who had come to help him. 
“T am, indeed, much more proud of his long-continued friend- 
ship,” he said, “than I should be of the fame of being thought 
the author of any writings which he himself is capable of pro- 
ducing.” Steele had printed several numbers of the Tatler 
before Addison contributed an essay; but Mr. Ewald, in his 
introduction to this selection from the Tatler, states rightly 
that the success of the periodical was complete and assured 
from the date of its publication to the day of its withdrawal. 
He is too much disposed, we think, to adopt Macaulay’s view, 
and to follow the old lines in attributing the Tatler’s popularity 
to the art of Addison. Steele was something far better than a 
“rollicking, easily led, impulsive, good-hearted, literary man,” 
or he would not have left an enduring mark on our literature. 
There was a charm about what he wrote which made even his 
Christian Hero highly popular, and it is certain that the 





Tatler’s great financial success was due to Steele and not to 
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Addison, since forty or fifty papers, however admirable, would 


not sustain u periodical that consists of two hundred and 
seventy-one. By far the larger number of essays come from 
Steele, and though the matter is slight, and the manner often 
careless, no reader who has once learned to love the Tatler 
is likely tv lose his zest for it. Steele discovered a new 
world for Queen Anne readers, and in spite of the allure- 
ments of modern literature, that world has a special attraction 
for some of us also in this age of many books. We agree 
with Mr. Ewald that to the social historian of the period 
the pages of the Tutler are invaluable, and he might have 
added that for this vivid picture of the town he is chiefly 
indebted to the lively sketches of Steele. Neither were 
Steele’s gifts confined to these amusing descriptions of 
character und manners. He writes often with admirable 
sense, and always with right feeling; and then, may we not 
say with Landor, “ What a good critic he was!” although we 
cannot agree with Landor when he adds, “ I doubt if he has 
ever been surpassed.” 

The editor's selections from the Tut/er contain, it is needless 
to say, the finest essuys which Addison contributed to that 
paper. Out of about one hundred and twenty-five of the 
selected essays, over forty are from Addison’s pen, or from 
Addison and Steele in conjunction. We are justified, how- 
ever. in the heading given to this article. The Tatler belongs 
to Steele. It was he who, without consulting Addison, 
started the paper, and brought it suddenly to an end; by far 
the larger portion of it is the product of his pen, and it was 
his first great literary venture. 

Mr. Ewald has produced an attractive volume. The intro- 
ductory essay is interesting, but some of the writer’s state- 
ments are open to criticism. Is he right, for instance, in 
siying that, thanks to the scourging of Jeremy Collier, 
modest women in the Queen Anne days could visit the theatre 
unmasked, “neither author nor actor giving occasion for such 
aveil”? If there was no danger of offending a lady’s modesty, 
it must have been because in that coarse age it was difficult to 
offend it. For a proof of this, it will suffice to turn to the 
third number of the Tatler, where we read that Wycherley’s 
Country Wife was acted at Drury Lane, a play justly charac- 
terised by Macaulay as “ one of the most profligate of human 
compositions ;” or to No. 4. in which Steele writes that he was 
entertained ut the theatre with Congreve’s Old Bachelor. 

And whut in the name of wonder does Mr. Ewald mean by 
suying that Steele had watched and criticised the fair sex more 
as an anatomist than as an admirer? To our thinking, not 
only the character of the man, but every word he has written 
about women belies the statement. Was it an anatomist who 
studied, as the editor asserts, the temper of his dear Prue ? 
Or was it his skill in dissection which led him to write his 
memorable eulogy of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, which, as 
Thackeray said, was perhaps the finest compliment to a 
woman that ever was offered ¥ 





MR. BARKER'S SCHOOLCHILDREN.* 
Mr. Barxer’s little book is much more interesting for the 
glimpse it gives us of the children’s minds, than for the light it 
sheds on children’s feats in grammar and spelling. It brings out 
children’s real interests, and the direction which their imagina- 
tions take when they have any little interest in life put vividly 
before them. For instance, Mr. Barker, who shows by all his 
criticisms that he thoroughly well knows the difference between 
teaching a child to associate closely related impressions and to 
reason and infer for itself, and teaching it to repeat something 
by rote, set the turkey as a subject for his class to write upon, 
und the exercise which he gives us is a very good specimen of 
i rather sharp child’s notions on such a subject. First he 
describes the turkey’s appearance fairly well; then he 
explains how best to kill it so as not to give it un- 
necessary pain; then he dilates on the delight of eating 
turkey; and finally proceeds to explain the mutual dislike 
which exists between live turkeys and little boys, and the 
pleasure boys take in deceiving turkeys with orange-peel when 
they are hoping for food. “ All boys hate live turkeys and 
turkeys hate boys. Boys hit the skin of the turkey witha 
stick when the turkey is turned the other way and then the 
boys run away and the turkey runs after them. Boys like the 
turkeys to run after them. because they get home quicker 





* The Original English written by our Little Ones at School, By Henry J. 


without feeling tired and the turkey has to go all the Pee 
back.” Now, one would have felt quite sure that any boy 
had tasted turkey would dilate on the excellence of the too. 
and that any boy who had teased a turkey would take some. 
interest in that teasing process, though he might think it right 
as this boy did, to condemn it. But one would not have aiven 
: te : 5 h 
many boys credit for explaining why they liked the stimulus o¢ 
the rather unreal fright which a gobbling turkey had caused 
them, namely, that the petty excitement diminished the dullness 
and fatigue of the monotonous walk home, especially when that 
satisfaction was heightened by the rather spiteful reflection 
that they had beguiled their foe a long way from his own home 
Professor Bain would seize with avidity on that last suggestion. 
and call the child who made it a true psychologist who under. 
stood intuitively the genuinely malignant character of some 
human desires, and the keenness of the pleasure which their 
satisfaction brings. It might, however, be fairly replied that 
the interest with which children’s imaginations appear to invest 
the little malignities of life, is due rather to the unnaturalness 
than the naturalness of these malignities in their eyes, 
It is evident that this child’s mind was struck with the 
problem why boys were so fond of persecuting turkeys, and 
that, not content with referring it to the grotesque noise which 
the infuriated turkey makes, and the very moderate amount 
of danger which its foes incur, be was driven to find a 
further explanation in the stimulus which’ the slight excite. 
ment gave to their otherwise dull run home,—certainly not 
such an ultimate explanation as would favour Professor Bain’s 
theory,—while the gratification with which they are supposed 
to gloat over the useless and fatiguing journey which they have 
given to the turkey, is nothing but the ordinary tit-for-tat, 
the instinctive resentment by which even a spontaneously 
invited attack is always succeeded, in such a nature as man’s, 
We may notice in others of these children’s exercises, the 
same disposition to dwell upon any trace of malignity as one 
of the features which is most striking to a child’s imagination, 
—evidently because it is not in keeping with the child’s con- 
ception of what is natural, not because it is in harmony with 
it. Thus, in one of the children’s exercises, on “ Postmen,” 
whom he oddly regards with contempt and resentment, we 
soon find the key to this resentment. ‘“ Postmen allis nocks 
so as to waken babies and then they tries to look as if they 
didn’t no as baby was behind the door,”—a resentful reflection 
obviously elicited by the haste and impatience of the post- 
man’s knock at poor houses, in the mind of a child who had 
not realised how difficult it is for a postman to get through 
his work at all if he meets with needless delays. Yet it is 
plain that the child’s predominant feeling was not originally 
due to his wish to make the postman odious, but rather to his 
indignant sympathy with the baby brother or sister who had 
been wakened by the official’s smart double rap. Again, observe 
the emphasis with which the child who describes Daniel's adven- 
ture in the lions’ den, dwells on the remarkable malice of the 
enemies who had contrived to get him cast to the lions :— 
“These wickerd men with their nasty faces all alarfin caught 
hold of Daniel when it was gettin dark, and pulled him along 
the streets to the first hole they came to where they new there 
was some fearst lions down. Then they thrusted the stone off 
and dropped him down just like winkin. And the poor King 
set on the stone cryin like his hart wood break and the 
wickerd nasty men kept runnin round the King all alarfin.” 
The laughing on which the child insists so much was evidently 
a pure addition of its own imagination to complete the mental 
picture of the malignity of Daniel’s enemies; for this evidently 
struck the child as even far more remarkable than Daniel's 
goodness and piety. And it is just the same with the very 
lively picture of the building of Noah’s Ark drawn by a little 
girl, who will have it that “ while Noah was making it, people 
used to take days’ outings from all parts to see it, like 
as people go now to big London. But these wicked people 
used to go only to make fun of it, and to eat and 
drink and get marrid. They actilly had outings to it on 
the very day as Noah said he was a going in. I wunder 
whether they felt kweer when they saw him climbing up a 
high high ladder and get in the door at the top. I wunder 
whether they felt kweer when they heard the door bang. and 
saw the ladder pulled up ? But these poor sinful people who 
used to laugh at Noah and hussle him about and try to get 
uther people not to bleeve him, they hadn’t time to think now. 
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They hadn’t time to laugh agin at him. It started rainin in 
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torrents as hard as it could, directly the door shut.” That is 
very lively piece of imagination, perhaps: the most lively in 
the whole list of children’s exercises, and it is clear that the 
child who wrote it, had her imagination even more stirred by 
the malignant contempt of Noah’s enemies, than even by the 
.triking mental picture of a waste of waters and a desolate 
Ark floating upon it. The child’s notion of special excur- 
sions arranged to ridicule Noah by those whose doom was ap- 
proaching, bet rays a very lively impression of the supertluity 
of human naughtiness, and a vivid scrutiny of its moods and 
aspects. : : 

Perhaps the least common feature in these children’s 
exercises is that which one would rather expect to find in 
children’s compositions,—caprice of imagination. The only 
instance we have found of genuine infantine caprice is in the 
case of the child who writes on the family of Jacob, and who 
is especially possessed with the idea of comparing the appetites 
of the various members of Jacob’s * large family” :—* Nobody 
eat imagine Benjimun was the littlest son, but the loving 
patriareb Jacob allus gave him the biggest mess of corn, 
never mind how little he was. They allus called pudden 
and porrij, and anything like that, they allus called it messes 
in those days. Joseph could eat a big mess too; but Rewbin 
and Juder who was the oldest couldn’t eat as much as yer 
might think. The patriarch Jacob never eat scarcely nothin, 
except when there was a fumine,”’—certainly a most capricious 
patriarch, though hardly more so than the child who on no 
authority had formed for itself so minute a picture of the 
relative appetites of the patriarch and of four of his sons. 
But for the most part, these children are anything but 
capricious. Even the little boy who in an essay on 
music explains that his brother who plays the concertina, 
vives his mother a good deal more 
house, than the father who earns twice his wages but who 
-only makes hats,” evidently means to imply that it is 
the power of playing the concertina that makes his brother 
so good and generous, and that if his father had had any 
music in his soul instead of only being able to make hats, 
he would have treated his mother better. Indeed, these 
children’s minds are singularly free from: anything like 
arbitrary faney. Nothing is more interesting than their 
occasionally very happy attempts to read the minds of animals. 
Thus, achild writes of the animals in the Zoological Gardens : 
—‘“They look so vexed ez you can see all they do and can 
have a good stare all round at them; and they keep lookin 
in the corners to see if they can’t find some bushes and 
things to hide behint.” And what could be happier than 
this account of a dog’s mode of soothing his mortified 
vanity when he has had an unsuccessful encounter with 
acat i—" Tf there’s no trees just round the dog gets the cat 
in the corner of a door or two brick walls. Then the cat 
makes her body twice as big as what is flesh and bone. by 
standing her hairs up strite, and she spits and sneezes all over 
the dog, so as he can’t see what he’s a doing of. Then while 
he’s clearin’ his eyes a bit, she scratters him in the nose, 
which you know, of all parts of the dog’s flesh, its nose has got 
the littlest skin over it. You might say as there was no skin, 
only a bit of meet. The dog feels just as if he was cought 
with a fishing hook, and he runs right away « thinking to 
hisself as he thought the cat was « little one, when he see it in 
the yard.” 

We suppose that Mr. Barker has generally selected those 
excreises which show most vivacity in the mind of his pupils; 
hut even if they only represent the most lively of them, they 
certainly show that some of the most ignorant of our English 
children are made of very good stuff, with clear perceptions, 
some humour, and a vast deal of natural affection, honesty, 
and courage. 


FOUR BIOGRAPHIES.* 
We remember, when we were young, an obnoxious game 
called “ forfeits,” in which the unhappy victim was sometimes 
ordered to “ bow to the wittiest, kneel to the prettiest, and kiss 
the one you love the best.” This book seems, no doubt un- 


to help her keep | 


| besides slopes, grass-plots, tulip-beds, clumps of peonies, kitchen- 
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game is admitted into High Schools. “ Kneel to the prettiest,” 
and pass the “ wittiest ” with the poor acknowledgment of a 
bow! Human nature, in the days of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers, must have been rather a low and frivolous sort 
of thing. 

However that may be, we cannot meet four distinguished 
women in one book—Jane Taylor, Elizabeth Fry, Hannah 
More, and Mary Somerville—without being tempted to draw 
comparisons between them. Their history, their character, 
their doings, their claims to distinction. are all—except, 
perhaps, in the case of Jane Taylor—intimately well known to 
the world. With Mrs. Hannah More at this time we find 
ourselves especially familiar. Miss Yonge’s very interesting 


| Life, reviewed in the Spectator not long ago, and now this 


agreeable sketch of Mrs. Walford’s, are enough to take away 
all excuse for ignorance about Hannah More. No one now 
will dare to call her a Methodist any more. We know all 
about her London life, her friendship with Johnson and 
Garrick, her plays, her poems, her social and literary triumphs ; 
and we are equally well informed about the religious and 
philanthropic work of her later years, which showed another 
side of her charming and enthusiastic character. We have 
nothing more to say about Hannah More, except to recom- 
mend her book on Female Education to those interested in the 
subject, venturing at the same time the opinion that the 
reading of any of her books is not such a hopelessly impossible 
task for the minds of the present day as Mrs. Walford seems to 
think it. And it may not be out of place this year to quote 
a remark of hers on the “incredible folly” of a hundred 
years ago :— 

“The other night we had eleven damsels here, of whom I 
protest I hardly do them justice when I affirm that they had 
among them, on their heads, an acre and a half of shrubbery, 


gardens, and greenhouses.” 
There is something in Hannah More—it may be her friendship 
with Johnson—which seems to remove her a little further from 


| us than the other ladies we meet in this book; somehow, she 





intentionally, to challenge us to an exhibition of preference | 


something like that old game. It was always a painful alter- 


native, especially to the young and shy ; there was something | ; ; D 
her; it was a labour of love. 


invidious about it, something rude. From a modern point of 
view it is worse, it is unmoral: we do not suppose that the 


* Four Biographies from “ Blackwood.” By L. B, Walford, Author of “ Mr. 
Smith,” &e, Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1833. 


stands on a different plane. No doubt she was no better than 
Mrs. Fry, or cleverer than Mrs. Somerville; yet, when it comes 


| to be a case of bowing to the wittiest, we feel that Mrs. More’s 


claims cannot be disputed. We are not sure that she was not 
also the prettiest, and her friends certainly thought her a most 
loveable person. On the whole, perhaps a comparison with 
her is not quite fair to the others. 

Taking “wit” in its old meaning, we must, of course, and 
very respectfully, make our bow to Mrs. Somerville. It is 
pleasant to be reminded by this delightful sketch of all the 
surroundings among which her talents grew. She was only just 
able to read at eight years old, and not able to write at all; 
happy among the seaweed and grass and shell-fish of the rocks 
and creeks of Burntisland ; miserable when school-days came. 
and she was tied up in steel stays and made to learn pages of 
Johnson’s dictionary. Then she went to Edinburgh,—learning 
to dance, to draw, to cook, to do fancy-work, not disliking “a 


| little quiet flirtation,” and then accidentally introduced to all 


her future fame by seeing some questions in algebra at the end 
of a magazine of fashion. After this, said Mary Fairfax of 
herself, “I never lost sight of the main object of my life, 
which was to prosecute my studies.” Her first marriage 
appears to have been a stupid one; but poor Mr. Greig 
is dismissed in a very few words; and in her second 
husband, Mr. Somerville, she had—unusual fate for a 
woman of genius—a companion who perfectly understood 
her, who joined and sympathised with her in all her pur- 
suits, who was thoroughly proud of her, helped her to the 
utmost of his own powers, which were of a high order, and 
rejoiced—* not one in ten thousand would have rejoiced as he 
did ”—at her wonderful successes. Mrs. Somerville’s long life 
was an unusually happy one; and one can hardly be wrong in 
tracing its happiness, more than to science and fame and the 
admiration of all the distinguished men of Europe, to the 
husband of whom “his daughter thus writes in after-years:”— 

“My father never had the slightest ambition on his own 
account. He was far happier helping my mother in various ways, 
—searching the libraries for the books she required, and in- 
defatigably copying and recopying her manuscripts, to save her 
time. No trouble seemed too great which he could bestow upon 


We are led to believe that all these ladies, except, perhaps, 
Jane Taylor—and if she had not beauty, she must have 
had charm—were pretty in their young days. Elizabeth Fry 
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is described to us as “a laughing, dancing, flaxen-haired girl and politics. The affectionate granddaughter having failed 


riding-habit ..... . a wayward, fantastic, fly-away creature. 
eee ‘ Betsy was generally rather restless at meeting ; and 
on this day, I remember, her very smart boots were a great 
amusement to me. They were purple, laced with scarlet.’” 


pleased to exhibit her pretty figure in a becoming scarlet | 


Such was Elizabeth Gurney at seventeen ; but that day of the | 


purple boots was the last of her thoughtless youth. The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Savery, from America ; and his 
words made such an impression on Elizabeth that “from that 
day her love of pleasure and of the world seemed gone.” Many 
years afterwards she writes : —* My dear Rachel, I can say one 
thing,—since my heart was touched at seventeen years old, I 
believe I have never awakened from sleep, in sickness or in 
health, by night or day, without my first thought being, how 
best I may serve my Maker.” Elizabeth Fry was a good 
specimen of those characters, and there are many of them, who 
are strong and intense, either in good or evil. A vivid imagina- 
tion, an eager temperament, a nature almost too easily affected 
by music, dancing, or pleasure of any kind, warm sympathies, 
strong loves and hates, a keen sense of the ridiculous,—all 
these, ruled by the love of God, made up the Mrs. Fry of the 
prisons, the woman who in perfect calmness and serenity went 
through scenes into which no woman had voluntarily ventured 
before. When she was under twenty, she wrote :— 

“I believe I feel much for my fellow-creatures—though I think 

I mostly see into the minds of those I associate with, and satirise 
their weaknesses : yet Ido not remember ever being any time with 
any one who was not extremely disgusting, but I felt a sort of love 
for them; and I do hope I would sacrifice my life for the good of 
mankind.” 
Having bowed to Mary Somerville, we will kneel to Elizabeth 
Fry. Whether she was the prettiest or not, she certainly 
seems to us the greatest and the best. The stuff to make 
saints of is found in men and women like her. 

And now we come to Jane Taylor. Love is free: we do not 
love people because they are clever, or because they are good. 
Jane Taylor, no doubt, was both; but for us she is something 
else besides; she wrote “ The Cow and the Ass,” and we love 
Jane Taylor. We love her better than Ann, or Adelaide, or 
any of the other people concerned in Original Poems. To 
us she is on a level with another name, with another hand, 
—like hers, too soon cold and still. The gay, happy, gentle, 
humorous sweetness, the light touch of a delicate genius, a 
fine instinct that never could be stiff or strait-laced or tire- 
some, living in the world indeed, yet in a pure air and a safe, 
sweet place of its own,—all this is much the same in both, and 
it is as charming as it is rare. There are too many people to 
whom Jane Taylor and her writings are alike unknown: we 
hope that Mrs. Walford’s most interesting sketch will do a 
great deal to remove this reproach from us. 

Leaving Mrs. Hannah More, then, a little out of the question, 
we offer to Mrs. Somerville our respect, to Mrs. Fry our 
reverence, and to Jane Taylor our love. 





GOUVERNEUR MORRIS.* 
‘THE granddaughter of the distinguished and interesting 
American worthy, Gouverneur Morris, apparently moved 
thereto by family affection, has thought fit to publish in two 
volumes more than twelve hundred closely printed pages of 
his diary and letters. It is an enormous mass of matter, which, 
carefully sifted and reduced to about one-third of its bulk, 
would have yielded a valuable product. For the hero of this 
colossal pile not only made for himself a niche in the history 
of his country, he had excellent opportunities of observing 
men and things in Europe from 1789 to 1798, as he flitted to 
and fro in the heart of the great world in France, Germany, 





and England, seeing, in turn, nearly all parties during that 
momentous period. He had much information, keen in- 
sight, on the whole a solid judgment; and he freely 
employed his pen, jotting down memoranda from day to 
day, evidently for his own use, as aids to memory, and 
not for any public. From the huge heaps of daily 


have been made by an impartial editor, separating tran- 
sient nothings, floating gossip, scandal, questionable hear- 
say, and abounding “ passages which lead to nothing,” from 
substantial contributions to fact and opinion having a durable 
value, and worthy of a place in the history of persons, manners, 





* The Diary and Letters of Gouverneur Morris. Ecited by Anne Cary Morris. 
| 


2 vols, London: Kezan Paul and Co, 





to do this, the reader must wade through the mass ag best he 
| can, bearing his weariness with such fortitude as he may. We 
| doubt very much whether the diarist would have thought ono. 
half his notes and entries, though interesting and usefy] +5 
him at the time, worth anything ten years after they wey, 
written. With these large qualifications, we may say that 
there is a respectable heap of wheat in the vast pile of 
ephemeral chaff. 

Gouverneur Morris, born 1752, in the State of New York. 
was brought up to the law. His elder brother remained 4 
Royalist, and became a General; but he, after hesitating, took 
the Colonial side, signed the Declaration of Independence, 
became to a great extent the financier of the war, and finally 
had a hand in making the Constitution. During this eventfy) 
time, leading “ the most laborious life that can be imagined,’ 
he kept no diary, being entirely absorbed in public businesg, 
yet having to eke out his exiguous official salary by some 
private law practice. In after-years, when appealed to, he 
said he could not furnish any tolerable memoranda of his 
existence, which is to be regretted, since he took an active 
part in so many critical events, and was in the very heart of 
the business which maintained the army. The self-effacement 
is creditable to him. One note of him is that from the first 
he took ground against domestic slavery, trying vainly in 
1776 to abolish it in the State of New York. His services did 
not secure his second election to Congress, and he migrated 
to Pennsylvania, setting up as a lawyer in Philadelphia. 
There, in 1780, he was thrown out of a carriage, suffered, with 
characteristic cheerfulness, the loss of a leg, and went through 
the world thenceforth wearing a primitive contrivance, 
consisting of “not much more than a rough oak stick 
with a wooden knob at the end.” He said to a sym- 
pathetic friend,—* The loss is less than you imagine; [ 
shall doubtless be a steadier man with one leg than two.” It 
was as 2 delegate from Pennsylvania that he sat in the Con- 
vention which framed the Constitution. There, again, he 
wrought vigorously against slavery, describing it as “a 
nefarious institution, the curse of Heaven on all the States in 
which it prevailed ;” but for the sake of Union he had to 
accept the fatal compromise. To bim Madison ascribes “the 
finish given to the style and arrangement of the Constitution,” 
which, however, did not confer that strength on the central 
institutions which he so fervently desired. Having laid the 
foundation of a private fortune by mercantile enterprise as 
well as law, and having bought his Royalist brother's share 
of the paternal estate, he set out in 1788 bent on a tour in 
Europe, landing at Havre in the beginning of the next year. 
From that time, for ten years, he remained on “this side of 
the water,” living in Paris, running to and fro between 
France and England, fulfilling his painful duties as Minister 
from the United States to the French Government, 1792-94, 
visiting and travelling over a large area of Germany. The 
rest of his life was spent in his own country; he served one 
term as Senator for New York, but after that gave up public 
life, married, at the end of 1809, the daughter of an old 
friend reduced to poverty, and died in 1815, beautifully 
cheerful and resigned. Altogether, he led a very full, 
active, and interesting life on both sides of the Atlantic. 
During his prolonged sojourn in Europe, he not only saw but 
was more or less intimate with the people, good, bad, and 
indifferent, who were making history, except the extreme 
parties in France, with whom he had no relations. His bias 
and his tastes were aristocratic; the violence, savagery, and 
anarchical tendencies of the democrats were always repulsive ; 
but he was not blind to the vices of the one set or the virtues 
of the other. It must be said also that, never mean or 
grasping, he had a wholesome eye to the “ main chance,” and 
apparently did good business, being eminent as 2 business 
man in private as well as public life. Evidently it was his 
courtesy, gaiety, cheerfulness, readiness to oblige, and strong 
sense which made him so acceptable; and thus, on one leg, he 
stumped through polite society at the end of the eighteenth 
century, playing his part manfully, as became one who, though 
not great, was sturdy, shrewd, generous, and honourable, and 
who, when he returned home to find how far political develop- 
ments had frustrated the designs and blighted the modest 


| hopes of the best men among the framers of the Constitution, 


still walked in the straight path. 
Landing in France on the eve of the States-General, strongly 
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wredisposed in favour of liberty in that country, he soon fell 
under a dread apprehension of its utter failure. The depravity 
of the community appalled him. “ There is one fatal principle 
which pervades all ranks,” he wrote to President Washington 
as early as April. “Itisa perfect indifference to the violation 
of engagements. . . oo The great mass of the people have no 
yeligion but their priests, no law but their superiors, no morals 
but their interests.” It was from such crumbling matter that 
the edifice of freedom was to be erected. La Fayette told him 
that the sentiments he so frankly uttered injured the cause. 
His answer was, that the democracy was “going headlong to 
destruction,” and that the views of that party for the nation 
were “utterly inconsistent with the materials of which it was 
composed.” From that belief, so early forced upon him, he 
never wavered. When, in November, he found from his own 
talk that La Fayette was aspiring to “a kind of dictatorship,” 
he says,—“ This man’s mind is so elated by power, already too 
great for the measure of his abilities, that he looks into the 
clouds and grasps at the supreme. From this moment every 
step in his ascent will, I think, accelerate his fall.” And it 
did. In January, 1790, writing to Washington, he gives a very 
luminous picture of the state of France, ending, as usual, with 
the phrase,—‘“ The new order of things cannot endure.” A year 
later, he looks far ahead, and through the confusion sees the 
nation “ working its way to a new state of active energy, which 
will be displayed as soon as a vigorous Government should 
establish itself.” After the 10th of August, he is still more 
emphatic. Never having had the least faith in the Constitution 
made by men who drew their ideas from books, he writes to 
Mr. Pinckney, in accents of grief, that “in almost any event, 
this struggle must terminate in despotism.” In September, 
1792, in a letter to the President, he puts the case in a way 
not wholly inapplicable to what is passing under our eyes :— 

“The character of nations must be taken into consideration on 
all political questions, and that of France has ever been an en- 
thusiastic inconstancy. They soon get tired of a thing. They 
adopt without examination, vnd reject without sufficient cause. 
They are now agog of their Republic, and may perhaps adopt 
some form of government with a huzza! but that they will 
adopt a good form; or, having adopted, adhere to it, is what I do 
not believe. The future prospect is therefore involved in mist and 
darkness.” 

* The late Constitution of this country,” he wrote to Alex- 
ander Hamilton near the end of °92, “has overset, a natural 
accident to a thing which was all sail and no ballast.” And 
so the strain runs all through. When be travelled and studied 
persons and polities in Germany—at Berlin, Dresden, Vienna, 
Frankfort—he came to some conclusions bordering closely on 
prescience. “The Constitution of this Empire,” he wrote to 
Lord Granville in 1797, “is a bubble.” There were only two 
Powers—he calls them Emperors—North and South, meaning 
really Prussia and Austria. On their jealousy depended the 
sickly existence of the other States, which “ must sooner or 
later be divided between them,”—not exactly, as we have seen. 
“Two great Powers,” he goes on, “are interested to prevent 
it, Russia and France, but principally the latter; and one 
great Power is interested in promoting it, Britain. The thing 
is not practicable now.” And then he dreams dreams of 
partitions. But a little further he says:—* Austria and 
Prussia joined together would form a solid barrier against the 
further extension of the Russian Empire, a thing worthy of 
attention.” We may say that he naturally began life with 
feelings hostile to Old England; but European experiences 
changed his note, and still more after the war of 1812, which 
he opposed even to the length of favouring secession from the 
Slave Power :-— 

“ Time,” he wrote in 1813, “seems about to disclose the awful 
secret that commerce and domestic slavery are mortal foes; and, 
bound together, one must destroy the other. I cannot blame 
Southern gentlemen for striving to put down commerce, because 
‘commerce, if it survives, will, I think, put them down, supposing 
always the Union to endure.” 

He noted, also, that the dominant slave faction would try to 

increase their majority in the Senate by new States wherever 
they foresaw the want of them, which actually came to pass. 
In 1814 he wrote to a nephew, urging him to promote the 
calling of a convention :— 
_ “Display the power of Great Britain, rendering to her that 
justice which those who celebrate the success of the Allies have 
Umidly withheld. Dare to hold her up, as she deserves, to general 
admiration as the shield of mankind against the oppressor’s 
sword, as the nourishing nurse of nations, as pouring out her 
treasure and her blood for their independence.” 








The language is remarkable from an ancient foe; but he 
was indignant with the Government of Madison for making 
war on behalf of Napoleon and the Slave Power, and he really 
saw how grand a part the ancient foe had played. Napoleon’s 
mighty exploits were not likely to impose on one who when 
the Consul became Emperor, said, the “moment he fails, he 
falls.” There are some anecdotes in these pages which belong 
to the class styled piquant; we cull only one, because the 
scene described is as humorously grotesque as it is astonishing. 
Mr. Morris makes a call on a Madame de Flahaut in the 
Louvre, in order to talk on business with Talleyrand, Bishop 
of Autun, who is the lady’s cher ami. This is what he saw :— 

“ Madame being ill, I find her with her feet in warm water, 
and when she is about to take them out, one of her women being 
employed in that operation, the Bishop employs himself in warming 
her bed with a warming-pan, and I look on. It is curious enough 
to see a reverend father of the Church engaged in this pious 
operation.” 

We have afready said that a great deal of needless copy has 
been printed; but any one who can endure the hard labour 
will meet with fruitful oases in the desert. 





A GREAT CITY COMPANY 

At a time when the great City Companies are threatened 
with extinction, it is well that the ancient career of one dis- 
tinguished among them should be recorded authentically from 
the “ Memorials” and other valid sources, and printed for 
reference and recreation. That is what Mr. Charles Clode 
has done for the Merchant Taylors, the Company of which he 
was Master fifteen years ago. There must be a similarity, 
with variants, in the story of all these civic institutions, as 
their relations to the Ward, the Corporation, and the State 
were nearly identical, and as the services they rendered to 
their respective crafts were more or less the same. The early 
history of the Taylors, therefore, in all matters common to 
the Guilds, may be taken as representative of the whole set. 
of like organisations, showing the framework and spirit, 
the developments and mutations, the scope and character 
of their attributes, which, of course, vary with the centuries. 
The origin of all these bodies lies far back in the 
recesses of civic life; there is a period of root-growth 
having no written records, hardly traditions, and it is only 
after they have reached the light that they are found in the 
strength nurtured and conferred by unity of effort, and visibly 
clothed with power needed for governance and useful service. 
In fact, the thing is made before it is recognised by State 
sanctions, being not an invention, but a natural growth upward 
and outward, suiting itself gradually to the necessities, wants, 
and activities of men. Then, “ the old order changeth, yielding 
place to new;” that which produced a harmony in one century 
becomes the mother of discord in the next; and if the institu- 
tion lives on, it is because its range, methods, and objects are 
so modified as to fit in with the imperious demands of the ever- 
changeful years. The great Companies have survived because 
they were transformed from age to age, sometimes by internal, 
sometimes by external pressure; and they will continue so 
long as they satisfy the genuine exigencies of society, and no 
longer. 

The story told by Mr. Clode illustrates the process of trans- 
formation in the remote past, and with that early period only 
we are now concerned. The Company, which had existed 
long before, emerges into what we may call official life at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, when it obtained a 
charter from Richard II. Its functions were to distribute 
alms, perform religious observances, and govern the tailoring 
craft. Power from a very early time appears to have fallen 
into the hands of the wealthier persons who called themselves 
“merchants;” while the “yeoman tailors,” or Bachelor Com- 
pany, composed of the poorer masters and workmen, nearly 
the whole of whose history is obscure, were more or less in 
rebellion against the magnates of their order. Soon after the 
second charter was obtained, there arose a regular conflict, 
more or less settled by the intervention of the supreme autho- 
rity, the Corporation, yet continuing to smoulder many years. 
By degrees, however, the Merchants made good their asser- 
tion of superiority, the Company of actual handicraftsmen 
subsiding into a very inferior position, and only becoming 
discernible to the inquiring eye by dint of ingenious con-~ 


By Charles M. Clode, 





* The Early History of the Guild of Merchant Toylors, 
Part I., “The History.” Printed for Private Circulation. 
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jectures, founded on odds and ends of records. The greatand 
little men, it should be observed, were equally hostile to 
“foreigners ”—that is, practitioners who had not become 
freemen—and all, in different degrees, co-operated in pro- 
viding and “purveying” the funds for the poor and 
sick brethren and sisters. Wealth followed power; the 
dominant Company became the trustee of estates conveyed 
by benefactors, and ruled over the whole Fraternity. In 
course of time, its scope was successfully enlarged by an 
intrusion on the domains of the Clothworkers. In fact, the 
hereditary principle could not be applied for long, if ever, to 
trades; and it would seem that, if not from the outset, very 
soon the mercantile community and the workmen grew alive 
to the evils of restriction, at least as concerned themselves. 
The Guilds governed their subjects, as the Lord Mayor 
governed them all; but the magnates would not limit the 
area in which they could make profits. So in the last half of 
the sixteenth century, the Guild monopoly died of natural 
causes; the so-called “tailors” exercised many trades, and 
practically the only condition precedent was that the worker or 
merchant should be a freeman. Even this was often invaded, 
especially when the religious persecutions on the Continent 
propelled numbers of artificers, as well as capitalists, 
into the City; for the Crown, the Corporation, and the 
Companies were tender to the fugitive Protestants. From 
early times, we are told, the intrusive workmen pressed 
heavily on the natives—that is, the freemen—and strong 
measures had to be taken to keep the peace between them. 
The “foreigners” were not necessarily Continentals; a man 
from anywhere outside the City jurisdiction, who had not 
regularly obtained a civic status, was an alien. In 1601, the 
Company moved against the invaders on the authority con- 
veyed by its charters. <A strict search was ordered, offenders 
were to be summoned, and the Lord Mayor invoked. Among 
the resolutions adopted were these :— 

«Those that are ancient dwellers and married, and have children 

born within this City, or otherwise thought fit, shall, upon con- 
sideration had, be admitted into this Company (but not made free 
of the City), and so suffered to work. Foreign Bachelors now come 
into the City, or otherwise thought fit to be removed, after warning 
given, by four at a time be committed to the counter, upon the 
Lord Mayor’s commandment, no further fine to be taken of them 
than the Chamberlain takes for the garments found in their hands 
on Serch days.” 
It was of small avail; the aliens continued their incursions 
with success, and restriction was broken down. The religious 
duties attached to the Companies had long gone, having been 
swept away when they were compelled to purchase, for large 
sums, the rents devoted to “superstitious uses,” ownership in 
that kind of property having been acquired by the Crown, 
always in want of money. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the trade monopoly and the trusteeship of 
religious endowments had disappeared. But the charitable 
trusts remained, and remain. Among the devises were some 
for “coals,” one as early as 1418; and another from one 
Candish, in 1460, who added to his gift these directions :— 

“The recipients were to be ‘poor,’ but ‘such who may have 
been honourable and discreet persons of the mysterie, and after- 
wards by the visitation of God come to poverty.’ Then he desires 
that the alms should be ‘ paid to them in their dwellings and not 
in the Common Hall,’ for so to receive their alms ‘in the view of 
others oftentimes happening to be there,’ would put these ‘ poor 
and needy persons to no small shame’ which this worthy man 
would spare them.” 

The rule of the Company over its members was not at all 
perfunctory. They made awards in partnership quarrels; 
sent to gaol and fined masters who ill-treated apprentices ; 
punished brethren who wore clothes “contrary to the ordi- 
nance of this house,”—one, for example, whose cloak was 
“too short, after the manner of gallants;” another who 
wore fine cloth called “frizido,” hosen lined with “ taffatory,” 
and a “shirte edged with sylvyr;” while a third is admonished 
for wearing apparel “not thoughlie meet for his habilitie to 
weare.” If he offended again, he was threatened with the fine 
prescribed “for them that mysorder them selves in apparell.” 
Margaret Story complained that Thomas Taylor had made her 
a Cassock “to little;” and the Court ordered him to take back 
the garment and pay the lady forty shillings. The Master 
and Wardens were diligent. They helped to recover debts due 
between members ; obliged a Mrs. Holmes to apologise to “the 





apprentice of John Stow” for slander, and fined Mr. Holmes ; 


assault ; fined William Offley ten pounds for his “ unseemly | 


ee, 
speeches,” and for striking the late Master Phillips in the 
face; fined William Kympton for calling a Brother Taylor 
a “craftie boye,” William Hector for styling another a 
“pratinge boy,” and imprisoned Edward Aley because he 
said that a Warden, Mr. Browne, was a “ shyfter,” who “lived 
by making shifts,” and would prove to be “ not wortha grote.” 
Even so great a man as John, afterwards Sir John, Swynnerton, 
was imprisoned until he submitted, for saying to the Court, in 
which he was a suitor, that there was “neither wysdom, reson, 
nor conscience in their doinge,” a burst of temper which dia 
not mar his career in the City. 

These are among the curiosities of actions and manners 
contained in this book. Into the graver matters we do not 
enter, except to quote one passage, called forth by the Report 
of the Royal Commission. In that document it is asserted 
that the Companies were only allowed to redeem the lands 
held to superstitious uses because they represented that the 
rents were required to support almshouses, schools, and exhibj. 
tions. Mr. Clode certainly brings forward facts and argn. 
ments to show that the terms of redemption were not only 
“imposed,” but were extortionate, and that the transaction 
was set on foot by the Crown solely to raise money. In fact, 
that the “notable sums of money” were paid for “ thexployte 
of your [the King’s] watie affaire.” Statutes confirmed the 
title, says Mr. Clode; and he subsequently thus sets forth the 
case as against the Report :— 

“That the citizens of London, and notably those of the 

Merchant Taylors’ Company, did—from pure motives previously 
unimpeached by the Crown—establish schools, promote University 
teaching, and provide for the poor, are matters of history ; nor is 
it less notorious that while so doing, they were harassed by false 
charges of concealment, promoted by the Crown for speculative 
gain. But Parliament, without absolving the Crown from its 
original trust for pious uses, and certainly not transferring such 
responsibility to others, has seen fit to conform the title of the 
Guilds to the rent charges and the hereditaments from which they 
accrue. If, therefore, such a title as the Guilds hold is to be 
questioned at the instance of the Crown, no dealings with the 
Crown, even after a Parliamentary confirmation has been given, 
can ever avail, and the highest title that the law knows will have 
been destroyed.” 
That is a nut for the Parliament to crack when it has got 
free from other and more imperative questions. Meanwhile, 
those who may like to have, in detail, some idea of what the 
Guilds were like, how and why they have been transformed, 
what they were, in short, may find very considerable satisfac- 
tion in Mr. Clode’s laborious compilation of the early history 
of one great and splendid Company which did enough to have 
its nature and functions placed on permanent record. 





MR. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON’S “ POLYBIUS.”* 
THE editor of these selections from Polybius has a well- 
founded confidence in the general accuracy of that honest if 
unattractive historian. But he gives a little too much weight, 
perhaps, to the honesty of the worthy Magalopolitan, and 
expresses too favourable an opinion of his style. For Polybius 
wrote more than two centuries before Plutarch, and the 
Beotian’s style is better than the Arcadian’s. Polybius, 
however, was, as Mr. Strachan-Davidson says, “a man of 
sense and experience, with rare opportunities for knowledge,” 
and we do not care to gauge too curiously the weight and force 
of his disjointed disquisitions and narratives. His editor’s con- 
ception that Polybius was stimulated and elevated by the 
greatness of his subject is harmless in any case; and he has 
properly made his selections from “the three topics of prime his- 
torical importance ” which the main line of Polybius’s narrative 
embraces. These are “the desperate struggle between Rome 
and Carthage for the supremacy of the world, the internal 
structure of the Roman Constitution, and the foreign policy 
of Rome as revealed in her dealings with the Mediterranean.” 
On the whole, though, his Selections leave room for some 
differences of opinion. For we can readily believe that he 
might have inserted his historian’s account of the battles of 
Ticinus, Trebia, and Thrasimene, instead of those tiresome 
and unedifying “diplomatic controversies of the Greek States 
from the end of the Second Punie War onwards.” These 
controversies are not, as he himself admits, of first-rate 1m- 
portance in themselves. But the battle of the Trebia raises a 
geographical question of more importance than that which he 


| endeavours with so much pains to solve in connection with the 
sent Miles Gilbee to prison because he committed a violent es es 
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ale of Cann. We cannot, of course; here and now, follow 


him atall closely into the details from which he has constructed 
his plan of that battle. But since he recognises the hazard 
which the Romans would have run in offering their flank to 
Hannibal, had they marched from the position in which the 
plan places them to Canusium, he ought perhaps to reflect 
more cautiously than he does upon the fact that they must 
already have run that hazard, quite unnecessarily, in reaching 
that position from Canusium. We are disposed to lay no 
stress whatever upon the reasons which have led so many 
authorities to reach different conclusions about the localities 
of this celebrated battle ; but we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that the Romans, marching from Canusium to attack 
Hannibal, poured their vast, and for the most part ill-trained, 
host round his right flank, and compelled him to fight with 
his back to Canusium. In saying this, we do not doubt that 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson is fully justified in saying that “the 
commanders on both sides” at Cann “ were very indifferent 
as to their means of retreat, and placed all their hopes of 
safety in victory.” But even so, commanded as the Roman 
army was, by a pair of Consuls of whom one was as eager to 
avoid as the other was to force a battle in the neighbourhood 
of Cann, the wonderful flank march necessary to bring it on to 
the ground where Mr. Strachan-Davidson places it, is to us quite 
animaginable. And to counteract the support which is given 
to Mr. Strachan-Davidson by such competent judges as Mr. H. 
F. Tozer and Lieutenant-Colonel Crowder, who visited Cann 
in 1888, there is hardly more required than to notice the 
absence of all mention of such a march in any ancient 
authority. We would add, too—what Polybius and _ his 
present editor have left unnoticed—that the Hannibal touch 
is unmistakable in the preliminary skirmish where his troops 
were unsuccessful. The Carthaginian, who had become, if 
we may trust Plutarch’s amusing argumentation, more wily 
than ever after losing his eye, was finessing in that skirmish, 
as he was in the skirmishes which preluded his victory on 
the Trebia. And while we are anxious to do full justice to 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s careful exposition of Hannibal’s 
tactics in the battle, his contention that the Roman fugitives 
had nothing to stop them but the Gauls and Spaniards, 
“whose broken ranks must have shown many a gap,” strikes 
us as quite untenable. The Romans lost this memorable 
battle because they were “clubbed” by their incapable leader, 
and nothing more clearly indicated that their defeat was a 
foregone conclusion than the merry jest with which Hannibal 
set his staff officers in a roar, when one of them expressed sur- 
prise at the enemy’s enormous numerical preponderance. No 
similar jest, we are sure, will spring from the lips of the com- 
mander of that famous host of invaders, 100,000 strong, which 
can be landed so easily, as the scare-mongers think, on our 
shores, when he finds himself confronted by 200,000 Volunteers 
and Regulars of a stock that all experience proves will fight, 
and beyond all question, win easily, in their thin but deadly 
and “ ne’er-yet-defeated ” line formation. 


The language of Polybius, as we have hinted, is more blunt 
and rugged than might have been expected from a writer of 
his time. Mr. Strachan-Davidson, in the first of his eight 
interesting and valuable “ Prolegomena,” deals with “Some 
Peculiar Uses of Words” in hisauthor. For the most part, his 
remarks are correct enough ; but we cannot accept his version 
of the gorcxyes rig agetipas rpoxspisews, with which Polybius 
describes Philip of Macedon’s oppression of his allies, and 
his resolution to make war with Rome. That version runs 
thus, “He had no regard for his own reputation ;” and we 
have very little doubt that “ He failed in his determination,” or 
“falsified his disposition,” would be nearer the mark. A Cam- 
bridge examiner, we believe, would never pass Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson’s “reputation ;” and although he has the support 
of Professor Nettleship for his translation of Jovem lapidem 
jurare, his interesting excursus, for we do not like to say 
“prolegomenon,” leaves the reader at liberty to reject it for 
the translation which is “the one generally adopted by 
modern scholars.” The rest of his “ Prolegomena” are chiefly 
characterised by an erudition that smacks of a dryness that 
he may have caught from his author. And something of the 
same kind may not ungently be said of his appendix on “ The 
Site of the Spanish Carthage.” But his appendix on “The 
Life and Writings of Polybius” combines liveliness with 
accuracy, and deserves unstinted praise. Of his notes we 


many purchasers of this splendidly printed book would be 
better pleased with it if the editor had followed the precedents 
set by Professor Jebb and Mr. Archer-Hind, by appending a 
translation. The days of “cribs” like Bohn’s are waning, but 
the era of good translation is, we confidently and gladly 


believe, opening under most favourable auspices. The present 
editor may possibly see fit to supply what we venture to call a 
hiatus in his work: and if ‘he does, his Polybius, in all likeli- 
hood, will become, as on many accounts it deserves to become, 
a very popular book. It has the merit, in its present state, of 
supplying a definite want in English classical literature, and 
it might easily be made to supply that want more attractively 
as well as more effectually. 





THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 

THE meaning and end of these essays in history, which deal 
with such widely different subjects as the early Beguines of 
Liége and the Malatestas of Rimini, is explained by Madame 
Darmesteter in her dedication to Mr. J. A. Symonds, her 
“master,” which forms a sort of introduction to the book. 
“Shall I avow,” she says, “that the volume is really the 
fragmentary essays towards two unwritten histories,—one of 
the house of Hohenstaufen, the other of the French in Italy ?” 
We easily see that the three first essays belong to one book, 
the seven last—the lion’s share in research, in exciting 
incident, in character, in vivid realisation of scene and 
atmosphere, in interest for most people—to the other. As to 
the name of her book, too, Madame Darmesteter explains her 
view. In some things, she thinks, and she is no doubt right, 
the Middle Ages are not over yet. This might easily be 
proved, even in many a modern corner of our modern world, 
and we hope it may be true for long yet. The glories of our 
heritage from the Middle Ages are at least as great as its 
defects. But, on the other hand, the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries saw the rise of that new spirit which 
was in a great measure to transform the world. “ The world 
awoke from its long and dreamless sleep :’— 

« You will agree with me that the personages of my essays belong 

no longer wholly to the age in which they lived. Something came 
to an end then; something slowly began. Race of Cain and race 
of Abel, mystics lost in ecstasy, or captains of prey and plunder,— 
yet Eckhart, the forerunner of Hegel, and the sinister Gian- 
galeazzo dreaming in a different fashion the dream of Count 
Cavour, was each unconsciously a precursor of the Modern Age. 
anv eltae ata The Beguines, bringing the dissolvent of mysticism to 
the authority of Rome; the Pope, in quitting his true capital for 
Avignon; the Cardinals by opening the Schism: these, between 
them, have invented the Reformation...... Giangaleazzo 
Visconti, when he made his daughter of Orleans his heir, pre- 
pared the battles of Marignano and Pavia, and condemned Francis 
I. to his captivity in Spain. Even as the feud of Orleans and 
3urgundy began the long rivalry of Francis and the Emperor, 
the great descendants of those angry houses. . . . . . Meanwhile, 
the numerous invasions of Italy under the Dukes of Orleans, and 
still later, the triumphal journey of Charles VIII., brought back 
to France the splendour of the Renaissance.” 
This extract gives a fair idea of the scope of the book. We 
travel from convent to palace, and find ourselves among all 
the goodness, the wisdom, the wildness, the wickedness, the 
worst and the best of that wonderful time. We meet with 
devoted saints and desperate sinners. Italy, with all her mag- 
nificence and terrible vices, splendid, hard and matter-of-fact 
among her poisons and her witchcrafts, laughing at the super- 
stitions of France, has naturally an immense fascination for 
poetical and imaginative writers of the school of Mr. Symonds. 
Not that these studies are by any means entirely personal 
and picturesque. Politics have a great deal to do with them, 
and that most complicated piece of history, the claim of the 
House of Orleans to Milan, with its manifold phases and 
windings, is worked out with a vivid clearness, among all the 
crossing threads of battle and intrigue, which makes us hope 
sincerely that the author will be able to carry out her projected 
book, the History of the French in Italy. 

But for us, in spite of all the brilliancy, personal and historic, 
of the later essays, the first ones, dealing with the strange 
religious movement of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
have a deeper interest. The poor Beghards and Beguines, 
uncloistered monks and nuns living in the world, a reproach 
to those of more regular religion in their lives of active charity 
and spiritual exaltation, with their prophetess, Mechtild of 
Magdeburg, truly “one of the most remarkable women of her 
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century ;” such people as these, with their mystical piety, 
their extravagant self-surrender, seem to us a more remark- 
able study than all the ambitions and crimes of French or 
Italian Princes. They did much, little knowing it, to prepare 
the Reformation. And one cannot read of their wild ideas, of 
the mad heresies into which their unguided enthusiasm led 
them, without feeling that the Church had very good reason 
for her disapproval of them. If the mysticism of the Beguines 
—afterwards, one must remember, rising again as the 
* Quietism’ of later centuries—led them on into such bare 
pantheism as this: ‘We do not believe in God, and we do 
not love Him, and we do not adore Him, and we do not hope in 
Him, for this would be to avow that He is other than ourselves,” 
then even persecution ceases to be a thing to be wondered at. 
The Church in those days could not consistently sit still and 
allow such doctrines to be preached within her own fold. But 
though some such end as this must have been certain from 
the beginning, and though as long as humanity lasts some 
souls will feel what Madame Darmesteter calls “the Attrac- 
tion of the Abyss,” and will find themselves in an incom- 
prehensible world of nothingness, we cannot doubt that 
Mechtild of Magdeburg, Gertrude and Mechtild of Helfta, 
and Katrei of Strasburg, possessed some of the finest 
natures of their time. Madame Darmesteter’s studies 
of them and their ideas are deeply interesting; but perhaps 
some readers may feel, as we do, that these are hardly 
subjects to be approached and understood from outside. If 
the strained mystic fancy of absorption in God, an exag- 
gerated and mistaken form of the noblest reaching after per- 
fection possible to the human mind, is to be placed on the 
same level with the universal hope of immortality, both alike 
being explained as a consequence of the trouble and bitterness 
of life on earth—‘the Immortality of the Soul, that golden 
mirage-fountain of our thirsty modern world ”—can we help 
disbelieving in this writer’s power of understanding the religion 
of the Middle Ages, just as we disbelieve M. Renan’s compre- 
hension of our Lord or of St. Paul? One knows well the touch 
of scorn that mingles here with the description of St. Gertrude’s 
sufferings, “this poor ailing and anemic girl.” It is the 
same when we hear of Galeotto Malatesta, “a wan, emaciated 
youth, half-crazed, half-saint,” flying from the heathenism 
and vice of Rimini to the monastery of Arcangelo outside 
the gates, and dying there at twenty. “No hermit of the 
Thebaid had lived more sparsely or hardly than this Prince of 
the pagan renaissance...... They laid him to rest, the 
poor half-mad, self-absorbed visionary.” All the admiration 
now, it seems, is to be given to that monster of wickedness, 
his brother Sigismond, murderer, traitor, desperate villain, 
builder of the temple to Isotta, still a monument of his utterly 
shameless paganism. In those days, in truth, there was little 
virtue of any sort, certainly very little holiness, outside the 
cloister, and those few who acted on the knowledge and 
experience of this are not deserving of scorn. But our pro- 
found difference with the author on many points of religion 
and morality does not prevent us from enjoying her vivid 
studies of France and Italy in those wonderful centuries. We 
seem to have made many new acquaintances, whom before we 
only knew by name among the names of history. The sad 
story of Charles VI. becomes sadder still, now that we know 
him personally, the poor honest young King. Valentine 
Visconti, broken-hearted, the mother of so much fighting and 
trouble, is no longer a shadow to us, and we are particularly 
glad to be justified in a somewhat unreasoning fancy for 
Charles VITI., a fancy as to which, till we read these essays on 
* The Flight of Piero de’ Medici” and “The French at Pisa,” 
we had never been able to give any clear account. 

We can heartily recommend this book to every one who 
cares for the study of history. especially in its most curious 
and fascinating period, the later Middle Age. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_>———__ 

Speeches and Addresses of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 1863-1888, 
Edited by James Macaulay, M.A. (John Murray.)—It would be 
a foolish flattery, at which no one would be more annoyed than 
the Prince himself, to pretend that the speeches here collected are 
remarkable for literary or oratorical merit. But they are genuine, 





—there is no “ ghost” that haunts the speaker’s study, and does 
his work for him, as the work of some more or less famous persons 





is said to be done for them. They are grammatical,—mo, 
can always be said for the speeches which are put into the moutt 

. “ h 
of a higher personage than the Prince. They are to the Point 
make no blunders or mistakes in tact, and say nothing that is 
mal a propos; and they are brief. It is a thing that is peculiarly 
becoming to the Prince’s position as the heir of the English Crown 
that the longest and generally most important of these speeches is 
one delivered at the meeting of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society at the Guildhall in 1884. The meeting was held to 
celebrate the Jubilee of Abolition of Slavery in the British Colonies. 
and the Prince gave an excellent summary of the progress of th i 
cause. The whole volume, indeed, is an interesting illustration of 
the position which the Heir-Apparent holds in the Commonwealth. 
He is the first Prince who has kept himself absolutely aloof from 
politics. His few active appearances in the Lords have been 
confined to occasions when questions of social interest were beine 
debated and decided. But he has taken up a réle almost if ak 
entirely new. To be present at all kinds of functions, public 
dinners for charitable objects, speech-days of schools, openings of 
exhibitions, presentations of medals, consecrations of churches, 
and other affairs too varied to classify, has been, so to speak, the 
business of his life for the last twenty-five years. There are con- 
siderably more than a hundred such occasions recorded in this 
volume, and the proportion belonging to the last four years js 
very large, nearly a third of the whole. It is easy enough to 
sneer at these celebrations and festivities, but they have a really 
important part in our complex social order; and it is well that 
they should have all the distinction that can be given. Not the 
least element in their success, and the success of the enterprises 
which they represent, is the presence of a great personage who 
can be trusted to say the right thing, and say it in a genial and 
hearty way. 

A History of French Painting. By Mrs. C. H. Stranahan, 
(Sampson Low.)—Mrs. Stranahan’s history of French art is one 
of those volumes which, while containing a store of interesting 
information, is; on account of the absence of speculative theories 
on the changes and qualities of that art, not easily reviewable. 
Lists of what men have painted, and at what epoch, are, however, 
not without value, especially as nowadays so many writers on Art 
are too fond of running off in abstruse criticism, and airing their 
own pet theories. The lists of painters mentioned seems complete 
enough, though among the artists of the eighteenth century, surely 
more mention should have been made of Quentin de la Tour, the 
inventor and father of pastel-drawing, which art has lately received 
such impetus over here. Also, the authoress completely omits 
Moreau le Jeune, so highly thought of by M.de Goncourt, a great 
authority on the art of that time. Bosides his exquisite engravings 
so well known to all collectors, he made some dainty water-colour 
drawings. One in the Louvre collection represents a féte given 
by the Dubarry to the old King Louis XY., at her palace of 
Louveciennes, quite an epitome of the reckless luxury and 
splendour of that period, bringing to mind “ Le Bien-Aim¢’s ” own 
saying,— Aprés moi, le déluge.” The account given of the con- 
stitution of the French Academy, of the system of instruction pur- 
sued at the Beaux Arts cours, and of the working of the Grand 
Prix de Rome system, is good and complete. 


re than 


We have received the first of four projected volumes of The 
Swedenborg Concordance, compiled, edited, and translated by the 
Rev. John Faulkner Potts, B.A. (Swedenborg Society), “a com- 
plete work of reference to the theological writings of Emanuel 
Swedenborg.” Experience has or ought to have taught one not 
to be astonished at anything that may be done in the matter ot 
the publication of books. We can only say that few would have 
supposed the Swedenborg reading public to be so great as t 
demand a concordance. If we reckon any of that public among 
our own readers, we gladly commend to them this laborious work. 
We may mention along with it, The Philosophy of Mysticis:”. 
Translated from the German of Carl du Prel, by C. C. Massey. 2 
vols. (George Redway.) 

The Chaucer Birthday-Book. Compiled by Harriet Waechter. 
(Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—The arrangement of this “ birthday- 
book” is slightly different from that commonly adopted. A 
separate page is allotted to each day, and the space for names is 
left below the extract or motto. These extracts are printed in 
black-letter. For the frontispiece, we have an engraved portrait 
of the poet, taken from a manuscript of Hocleve’s poems in the 
Bodleian,—a characteristic face, which one can easily believe te 
have been Chaucer’s. 

Ireland from One or Two Neglected Points of View. By the 
Author of “Hints to Country Bumpkins.” (Hatchards.)—For 
all that this pamphlet is so sweeping in its tone, it unquestion- 
ably contains in its pages elements of truth. According to the 
author, the Southern Irish are a low-type race, and are quite 
incapable of governing themselves. This, indeed, is a fact 
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a 
that does not need very much demonstration. It is only 


necessary to look back on that short period when the Irish 
possessed a Parliament of their own, and to read the history of 
that remarkable Assembly, to set the doubts of most people at 
yest on this point. We are not so sure that the author is right in 
what he says of low-type races. The hard-and-fast line which 
is apparently drawn between high and low-type races does not, we 
think, exist. Surely history teaches us that a great nation some- 
times develops, or perhaps we should say retrogresses, into a low- 
type race. The book, however, is characterised throughout by 
wood common-sense, but is a trifle arbitrary; but then, no 
doubt the author claims descent from one of the ruling races, 
and therefore feels himself justified in adopting this tone. In 
addition to being instructive, the book is extremely entertaining. 
It is full of good stories. The Irishman bewailing the evil results 
of drink is perhaps one of the most amusing :—“ It’s drink, sorr, 
that’s the curse of Ould Ireland. Drink! that makes a man bate his 
wife, starve his children, go out to shoot his landlord,—and miss 
him too, bedad.”’ Here is another which seems to contain the 
whole Irish Question in a nutshell :—‘‘‘Cusha, thin, Pat,’ said an 
Irish wife, ‘you'll surely niver pay your rint whilst Parnell’s in 
eaol 2” ‘Bedad, and I won’t, Bridget, niver a stiver: and long may 
he stay there.’ ” 

A Century of Ballads. Collected, Edited, and Illustrated in 
Fae-simile, by John Ashton. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Ashton has 
vathered into this volume a hundred ballads “illustrative,” as 
he puts it, “of the Life, Manners, and Habits of the English 
nation during the Seventeenth Century.’”’ He divides them into 
“ Social,” “Supernatural,” “ Historical,” “ Love,” ‘ Drinking,” 
“Sea,” “Naval and Military,” and “Sporting ” ballads, adding 
a number of local and miscellaneous which are certainly not less 
interesting than the rest. Perhaps the second of this section 
might have been advantageously put among the first. It tells how 
four young women ran a race, and describes their dress with a 
curious minutenezs. Among the other curiosities are ‘‘ The Stout 
Cripple of Cornwall,” and “The Complaint and Lamentation of 
Mistress Arden, of Feversham in Kent,” a dismal tragedy of 
jealousy and crime. The same sort of literature is produced 
nowadays, and possibly will be as much sought after by our 
Jlescendants as this is by us. As humorous as any—for humour 
is not the strong point of these ballads—is “The Young Man’s 
Resolution to the Maiden’s Request.” He will marry— 


** When Candlesticks do serve for Bells, 
And Frying Pans are used for Ladle’, 
Or, when in the Sea, they dig for Wells, 
And Porridge Pots they take for Cradles : 
When Maids forget to go a-Maying, 
And a Man on his back an Ox cau carry, 
Or when the Mice with the Ca‘ be playing, 
’Tis then my love and I will marry.’ 


‘The versification here is unusually smooth. There is fun, too, in 
the next ballad, “The Dumb Maid.” The doctor cures her “ of 


the Dumb.” He says :— 


‘Oh! it is the easiest part 
That belongs unto my Art, 
For to cure a woman 
Of the Dumb, dumb, dum.”’ 


She is cured, but before long the husband goes to the doctor 
again :— 
. “¢ But it’s beyond the art of man, 
Let him do the best he can, 
For to make a scolding woman _ 
Hold her Tongue, tongue, tvague. 


Still, he suggests a cure. The husband must take “ the Oyl of 
Hazel strong ”— 


*“ With it anoint her body round, 
When she makes the house to sound : 
So perhaps you may charm 

Her Tongue, tongue, tongue.” 


The ballads have the original illustrations given in fac-simile. 


The Happy Prince, and other Tales. By Oscar Wilde. (David 
Nutt.)—This is a clever book by a clever man, who has not yet 
altogether done justice to himself. Mr. Wilde can scarcely have 
intended these five tales, which (notably the first) are illustrated 
by Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. Jacomb Hood in a style which may 
be described as impressionism tempered by elegance, for hoys and 
girls. Their note is melancholy, and a subtle sarcasm pervades 
them which will puzzle young readers. Take, as a specimen of 
this sarcasm, these two sentences from the first page of the first and 
best of the stories, ‘The Happy Prince :’’—*‘ He | the statue of the 
Prince] was very much admired indeed. ‘He is as beautiful 
as a weathercock,’ remarked one of the Town Councillors, 
who wished to gain a reputation for having artistic tastes; 
‘only not quite so useful,’ he added, fearing lest people 
should think him unpractical, which he really was not.” Mr. 
Wilde’s sarcasm occasionally seems akin to cynicism, as in “‘ The 
Nightingale and the Rose,” which is a story of self-sacrifice 
wasted. The teaching conveyed in most of the tales, particularly 
in “The Happy Prince,” “The Selfish Giant,” and “The Re- 


unselfishness is moral beauty, and that vain display is moral 

ugliness. In the literature of fable, there has probably appeared 

nothing so pathetic as the story of the little swallow which is in- 

cluded in that of “The Happy Prince.” The public will look 

forward with much interest to Mr. Oscar Wilde’s giving them a 

second instalment of his dainty wisdom. 

Till Death us Sever, by J. Lothian Robson (Simpkin, Marshall, 

and Co.), though a very unpleasant book, deserves to have a word 

of special notice given to it, because the earnestness which per- 

vades it, and renders it a novel with a purpose, is perfectly 

genuine. Mr. Robson gives both the plot and the purpose of his 

story thus in his preface :— A woman endowed with everything 

which ought to bind to virtue, falls from it; in her humiliation 

she encounters the Son of God; being set up in the old place 

whence she sunk to perdition, and being weighted with every- 

thing which could drag her down again, she now traverses her 

slippery path with steady feet.’ In other words, Marjorie 
Lorraine leaves her husband, elopes with his bosom-friend, Harry 

Clinton, repents, and is taken back by her husband, who is a 

religious man after a fashion, though that is hardly the fashion of 
Scotland. of which he is a native. She ultimately leads a life of 
comparative happiness, saddened both by the memory and by the 
results of her sin, which cannot, of course, be entirely undone. The 
best part of this book is that which tells of Marjorie’s experiences 
after her re-marriage,—her struggles against male insults, 
feminine censoriousness, and her own weakness. But, on the 
whole, the story is not only an unpleasant but an impossible one. 
Mr. Robson’s style, too, is capable of improvement. The injured 
husband and the seducer rate each other in too melodramatic a 
manner. 

Augustus Short, First Bishop of Adelaide. By Fred. T. Whitington. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—Colonial Bishops appear to be 
becoming a favourite subject with biographers; this is the second 
that has come into our hands within the past few weeks. There 
is no doubt that Dr. Augustus Short, who was born in 1802, was 
appointed first Bishop of Adelaide in 1847, and after presiding over 
his diocese for thirty-four years, returned to England to die at 
Eastbourne in 188%, deserved this modestly and judiciously 
executed biography, by one of his chaplains. He was a worthy 
man in all relations of his life, and his success in Adelaide, in 
spite of the difficulties which necessarily environed his position, 
affords gratifying evidence that a well-bred English clergyman 
(in the academic sense of the word ‘well-bred’), although 
transplanted to a Colony at middle-life, is sure to do credit to 
his Church and to his country. Mr. Whitington is more the 
historiographer of Dr. Short’s diocese than the biographer of 
Dr. Short himself—as the bishop himself, indeed, wished 
—and he demonstrates the hard work that such a man must 
go through in almost literally building up a new See. Dr. 
Short had his troubles with Nonconformists, and in the way of 
ecclesiastical organisation ; but he had a heart and a head above 
them all. This is a well-proportioned biography, and contains 
many facts interesting to other than clerical or colonial readers. 
The chapter on “ The Church and the Aborigines ” is exceptionally 
valuable. 

Signs of Change. By William Morris. (Reeves and Turner.)— 
Mr. Morris has been for some time quite certain that the world is 
out of joint, and that the balance of society needs to be entirely 
readjusted. The aim and object of the seven lectures contained 
in this volume is apparently to acquaint men with this fact. We 
cannot, however, help thinking that they are more likely to inspire 
the idea that Mr. Morris’s mental balance is even more seriously 
in need of readjustment. His book bristles with fulminations 
against landlords, capitalists, Conservatives and Whigs, especially 
the last-named; but never once have we been able to find one 
practical suggestion for remedying the evils which he attacks. 
‘ Annihilate the capitalists, and appropriate their wealth,’ sounds, 
no doubt, very pleasant to those who are without means, and who 
dislike the work necessary to obtain them; but it can hardly be 
regarded as a practical suggestion for the improvement of 
humanity in general. We do not know whether Mr. Morris 
really advocates the total subversion of law and order for the sake 
of anarchy—such, for instance, as was the case in the French 
Revolution—but sometimes he most certainly gives his readers this 
impression. Mr. Morris is, we cannot help feeling, more at home 
in the pleasant paths of poesy than in the field of practical politics. 
To the author of “'The Earthly Paradise” we can accord a respect 
which we should find it hard to give were his reputation as a 
writer and thinker dependent on the book before us. 





The Book of Erin. By J. Morrison Davidson. (W. Reeves.)— 
Mr. Davidson professes to “tell the story of Ireland to the new 
Democracy.” He describes himself as “ Scotissimus Scotorum,”’ 
and we may describe him as “ Hibernis Hibernior.” Early in his 





markable Rocket,’ is essentially sound, being to the effect that 





book he quotes Tacitus; but why does he not give the whole passage ? 
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It is a significant story, and gives the key to much in Irish his- 
tory. The Romans were applied to for help by a regulus who had 
been expelled by a faction at home (domestica seditione pulsus). Of 
course, the after-story is told in the tone and temper that one 
would expect. The book, indeed, would be unworthy of notice but 
for the light that it throws on the views of the Irish extremists. 
There is to be, Mr. Davidson hopes, a federation of “ four peoples,” 
and he actually seems to think that we have a model for such a 
federation in the States. Does that Government, then, consist of 
thirty-four peoples? Mr. Gladstone is only “the best of the cut- 
throats,” according to Mr. Davidson; his two Bills of 1886 were 
“ two of the most portentous measures on record ;”” he sought by the 
one “to reduce Ireland to the position of an unrepresented, tribute- 
paying suzerainty,” and by the other to “substitute for the six thou- 
sand Irish landlords,“ say sixty thousand, mostly absentee, owners.” 
The Gladstonians must be very much inspirited when they read such 
language from the men for whom they have sacrificed everything. 
Of course, Mr. Davidson has not a word of thanks for the public 
and private efforts made by England in the years of famine ; and, 
equally of course, he repeats the now historic blunder by which 
Mr. Mulhall multiplied the number. of persons evicted into 
3,668,000. And this man pretends to teach the new democracy ! 

Concerning Men, and other Papers. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Macmillan.)—These papers, numbering 
altogether cight, are the last that Mrs. Craik wrote. They illus- 
trate with great felicity two sides of her character,—her high 
ideals of life, and her practical benevolence. The first and second 
papers discuss the relations of men and women. Mrs. Craik held 
firmly that in some things women are better than men, but she 
was no undiscriminating champion of the equality of the sexes, if by 
equality is to be understood the capacity of women to do equally 
well all that men do. She held the old-fashioned opinion that 
women, after all, are meant, in the first place, to be wives and 
mothers. How they may best be these is forcibly set forth in 
the second paper, ‘“‘ For Better, for Worse.’ The author urges 
strongly, even vehemently, that a good woman has no right to live 
witha bad man. If he is hopelessly bad, she must leave him; not by 
divorce, a practice which Mrs. Craik abhorred, but by legal separa- 
tion. Among the other papers may be found a plea for a holiday- 
home for shop-girls, under the title of “A House of Rest,” and 
another for the Irish industries set on foot by Mrs. Ernest Hart. 
No one can close this volume without an increased regret that this 
admirable woman and writer has said her last word and done her 
last work. 

The Foreign Commercial Correspondent, by Conrad E. Baker, 
(Crosby Lockwood and Son), is described as “being Aids to 
Commercial Correspondence in Five Languages, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish.” The book can hardly supersede a 
knowledge of these languages, but it may very usefully supple- 
ment it. 

The Story of Some Famous Books. By Frederick Saunders. 
(Elliot Stock.) —We have here some interesting gossip about great 
authors and their chief works. Mr. Saunders does not, we think, 
give us anything in the way of fresh information in his little book. 
All that is contained in his pages could, no doubt, be found in the 
biographies of the different writers of whom he treats. His book, 
however, will be both valuable and interesting to those who love 
books, and yet have not the leisure for the perusal of biographies. 
Mr. Saunders has an easy and pleasant style of writing. 

De Libertat. Compiled from Historical MSS., &e., by A. L. 
Liberty. (T. Petitt and Co.)—In 1596 a certain Petrus Libertat 
roused the people of Marseilles to mutiny against the League, 
and opened the gates of the city to the Duke of Guise, then 
acting on behalf of Henri IV. The story of this event is told 
at length in these pages; and various details are given of the 
history of the Libertat family. Pierre (Petrus) received high 
honours from the King whom he had thus served. <A statue was 
erected to him, and destroyed by the Commune in 1871,—a curious 
instance of the blind iconoclasm of French extremists. One had 
thought that Frenchmen were proud of Henri Quatre. Pierre died 
in 1597. The genealogy of his descendants is given; but we are 
not told whether any of the families bearing the name of 
“ Liberty ” can claim kindred with him. 

Boating. By W. B. Woodgate. “The Badminton Library.” 


i 
all lovers of aquatic sport. The introduction, too, by the Rey 
Edmond Warre, is well worth reading. On one point the volume is 
inferior to none of its fellows,—the illustrations are really first. 
rate. 

The Romance of a Quiet Watering-Place. By Nora Helen Wardell, 
(Belford, Clark, and Co., Chicago.)—If any one should imagine 
from this title that the romance, like the scene of its enactment, 
is of peaceful nature, he will be much deceived. The story takes 
the form of letters from one young lady to another. For “ unpre. 
meditated confessions” they are very well written, and forma 
readable story. Their tone is at times calculated to inspire dis. 
trust. Indeed, we cannot help thinking that the all-wise My. 
Redhew would have been less certain about the attractions of Miss 
Evelyn Dwyer as a wife, had he had the opportunity of seeing 
them. They are, however, worth reading. 


Novets.—Under-Currents. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Seldom, if ever, have we seen a novel 
from the pen of this author that we liked better than the one now 
before us. It cannot, indeed, be exactly described as high-class ; 
but of its kind it is decidedly good. The author, as in several] 
former works, has contrived to carry on two love-stories at the 
same time,—the one of a serious and the other of a comic nature, 
Hitherto we have been rather of the opinion that the stories would 
have profited by the omission of the comic courtship. But in the 
case of Under-Currents this verdict must certainly be reversed, 
The loves of Griselda and Tom Peyton are not only amusing, but 
very interesting. By-the-way, the character of Griselda is, we 
think, one of the best things in the book,—a sympathetic, affec- 
tionate girl, full of fun and high spirits, and yet withal a perfect 
lady. She is certainly a charmingly depicted personage. Her 
sister is, on the whole, less pleasing, though she has her pleasant 
moments. We cannot help thinking that she is rather over- 
drawn. If not, we could wish that a punishment more in 
accordance with the rules of poetic justice had been the result 
of her intolerable pride. Of course, the story has a villain, in the 
shape of a wicked old uncle. We suppose that it was necessary 
for the development of the plot that the rightful will should in 
the end be forthcoming. Many, however, will wonder that this 
very wicked old man did not make away with it long ago. On the 
whole, though, there is little to find fault with. The book is 
thoroughly interesting from beginning to end, the dialogue good, 
and the situations well conceived. We are sorry that we 
cannot give quite the same praise to Hugh Errington, by Gertrude 
Forde. (Hurst and Blackett.)—Miss Forde would have done 
better had she compressed her story into two volumes, instead of 
spinning it out rather laboriously into three. This has spoilt 
what might otherwise have been distinctly a readable book. As 
it stands, it will be found in parts to be undeniably dull, a 
fact which is made the more apparent by the somewhat melan- 
choly nature of the tale. Miss Forde has some power in 
sketching character, a great deal of feeling, and her work shows 
throughout an excellent tone. What she seems to want is more 
life. There are times when her story drags very wearily. And 
this, of course, neutralises to a great extent what is really good. 
Peccavi. By Emily F. D. Osborn. (Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey, and Co.)—We cannot congratulate Miss Osborn on her 
novel. From the very serious faults which are apparent in its 
structure we should conjecture that she is as yet new to novel- 
writing. The story is rambling and unconnected; incidents are 
introduced which play no real part in it; and, finally, we have 
been able to discover no character that can lay claim to be agree- 
able, much less well drawn. Miss Osborn perhaps means her por- 
trayal of Charles Devereux to illustrate the saying, ‘“ The wicked 
flourisheth like a green bay-tree,” for Devereux is weak and selfish 
to a degree that is almost wicked. But we would remind her that 
it needs a skilled and experienced hand to do this successfully. 
At present she has acquired neither skill nor experience. 
Stephen Elderby. By A. Hill Drewry. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The tone and purpose of Mr. Drewry’s book are so good that we 
are very unwilling to find fault with it. Tone and purpose, 
however, even of the most excellent quality, will not by themselves 
make a good novel. Mr. Drewry is, we should imagine, much in 
the same position as Miss Osborn,—new to the art of novel- 
writing. His work is not well constructed. The interest of the 














(Longmans, Green, and Co.)—We must confess to feeling some 
disappointment after reading this book. It is hard to fix | 
on any particular part as blameworthy; yet we leave the 
book rather with the impression that it might have nnarat 
better. Perhaps, however, this may be due to a comparison | 
between this volume and that on cricket,—a comparison, too, | 
which is rather unfair; yet there can be little doubt which 
volume would, as a rule, prove the more interesting. We do not 
intend to convey the impression that Mr. Woodgate’s work is 
uninteresting. On the contrary, it contains much that will delight 


\ 





reader is not made to centre round any one of his characters,— 
indeed, we should be sorry to say who is really the hero or 
heroine in Stephen Elderby. What plot there is turns on the fact 


| that a man imagines himself to be the heir of a large property, 


but cannot prove his claim. Finally, he discovers his claim to be 
groundless, just when he fancies himself at the goal. Such a 
situation, if well treated, could be worked into a good story. But 
Frederick Hatcherly plays, after all, a minor part in the story. 
Indeed, Stephen Elderby reads more like the uneventful annals 
of two or three families in a country-house than a novel. Mr. 
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en 
Drewry can give us characters, pleasing certainly, and fairly 
well drawn. But he must change the form of his stories very 
considerably if he would be a successful novelist. 


New Eprrions anp Reprints.—In the cheap reprint of 
«English Men of Letters ” edited by John Morley, we have 
Bentley, by Professor R. C. Jebb (Macmillan and Co.); and from 
the same publishers, in the collected edition of Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge’s novels, The Young Stepmother.——The Three Famous 
Voyages of Captain Cook Round the World. (Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
—This is a very large octavo volume, too large for comfortable 
perusal, but doubtless desirable from the point of view of economy. 
It is supplied with a number of full-page illustrations and 
engravings in the text.——The Works of Dr. Thomas Campion. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. (Chiswick Press: Privately Printed.) 
—Masso-Therapeutics. By W. Murrell. “Fourth edition.” 
(H. K. Lewis.) Switzerland : its Mountains, Lakes, and Valleys. 
(J. S. Virtue and Co.)—This is a “ new and revised edition” of an 
interesting book belonging to the series of which Mr. Francis 
Weys’ “Rome” is perhaps the best-known member. There are 
250 illustrations, and a thoroughly readable letterpress. ——We 
have also received a very handsome edition, in two volumes, of 
Victor Hugo’s great romance, Nolre Dame de Paris, translated by 
A. L, Alger (Sampson Low and Co.) The illustrations, by Bieler, 
Rossi, and De Myrbach, are vigorous, but often sketchy and 
rough. All the “ get-up” of the book is appropriately handsome 
to the masterpiece which it contains. 
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“LIBERTY” CASHMERE. 
In “ Liberty’ Colours, and all Shades, 
7 Soft, light, and durable. 
Price 21s. and 25s. per piece of 9 yards, 
_ 26 inches wide. Patterns post-free. 
|“LIBERTY ” 


VALLEY CASHMERE. 
A new make of Soft Cloth. Very durable. 
Suitable for Spring Gowns, 
47 in. wide. Price 3s. 3d. per yard. 
In Colours and Black. Patterns post-free. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS 


AND 
SPECIALITIES 

For Dresses and Furniture, 

Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO.) 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 
Physicians J6s. @. G. CORKHILL, 
M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 


| 
SMEDLEY’S. | 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
| and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
| Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


M.B., 


MATLOCKE. 





LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


GENUINE ONLY 

DIRECT FROM 
UTTON AND 
READING. 


Pricep Lists Post-FREE. 


SUTTON’S - 
SEEDS. 


SONS, 





HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GCQOQOCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Heaith. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


VAN 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician and Specialist 
in Spectacles, Author of “OUR EYES,” now in its 
Seventh Edition, begs to state that he hs REMOVED 
his Consulting Rooms to a more central position, No. 
35 ALFRED PLACE WEST, exactly opposite South 
Kensington Railway Station, where he may be consulted 
personally, FREE OF CHARGE, for all forms of 
Defective Vision. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


; All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO,’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARK, application to 

E. DENT and CO, 

16 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





'THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
| MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 


NATIONAL 
PROVI DENT ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,0€0. 
| Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
INSTITUTION. yn 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


H OT | oe Romanus, by ee ee be 5 
MINERAL fais aitrsttio’s, SM, GOUT, 
SPRINGS 


The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
| and perfected the Baths at great expenre. In 
Oo F BATH |the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
. | Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE, : ; 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, | Address the ManaGer for all information. 








These Baths were founde1 in the First Century 





** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga, maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.” —Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s 
Of all Chemists. 


NEURALGIA. 





ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to C.S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


14,865.—The sum of £5 103. is needed for the maintenance of a boy at the 
Royal Sea-Bathing Infirmary, Margate. He has suffered for a long time from 
scrofulous abscesses, from which, in the opinion of doctors, he will recover by a 
prolonged stay at the seaside, 

11,987. —£10 is wanted to continue a pension of 83. a week to awidowof 83. Her 
husband died six years ago, leaving enough saving: to support her anda partially 
blind sister for two years ; she also earned a little at dressmaking, until her own 
sight failed three or four years ago. She is now too infirm to do anything, and has 
no children to support her. 

13,230.—£7 is asked for to continus a pension to avery respectable old couple 
(ages 80 and 72). Their children are all married, with families, but are helping, 
and make up 4s. weekly between them. 

9,433.—£7 163, is required to continue a pension of 6s. a week to an old woman 
of 83 for another six months. She has been in receipt of this pension ever since 
1882 

14,108.—An East-End Committee appeal for £3 18s. to help a girl to become 
self-supporting, who has been a cripple from hip and spinal disease from child- 
hood She requires good food and country air. A lady will get her a place when 
she is able to take one, and guarantees the balance of the expense required to 
secure the necessary treatment. 

14,239.—£5 4s. is required to continue a weekly allowance of 7s. to a very 
respectable widow suffering from a severe incurable disease. Relations and 
friends are helping, but the above amount is still needed. 

12,923.—An East-End Committee earnestly appeal for £3 18:., as a supplemen- 
tary pension for six months of 33. weekly for an old maiden lady in reduced 








circumstances. Private friends provide what is necessary otherwise. The case 
| is very strongly recommended, 
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Corkran (A.), Tie Fatal House, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 1/6 
Cunningham (R. H.), Amusing Prose Chap Books, cr 8vo .........++. (Morison) 4/6 
De Staél (Madame), by Lady Blennerhassett, 3 vols. 8vo...(Chapman & Hall) 36/0 
Douglas (H.), Suanbeams from Heaven, &c., cr 8VO .........+ +...(Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Do You Wish to Save Your Soul P 12m0 ..........ccccccccccscsecessosees (Skeffiugton) 2/0 
DEERME OF DORIS, OF OVD. so. c0cc00nces>sc0screnesocescscossesesse ..(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Dupuis (N. F.), Elementary Synthetic Geometry, l2mo_............ (Macmillan) 4/6 
** Euphrosius,” Ethel Granville, cr 8v0............0s000008 abee ...(Digby & Long) 2/6 
Euripides’ Alcestis, Interlinear, 18mo .... sca paacbpaeeeie (Cornish) 2/6 
Fenn (G. M.), This Man’s Wife, 12mo ........ eee ..(Ward & Downey) 2/0 
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Harrison (J. B.), Contemporary History of French Revolution (Rivingtons 3/6 
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Hulse (G.), Graham Aspen, Painter, &c., 2 vols. cr 8vo ...(Hurst & ringtone 21/0 
Hyne (v. J.), Beneath Your Very Boots, cr 8v0.....0....00.0006 ee (Digby & Long) 6/0 






















Lang (A.), Lost Leaders, cr 8V0_ ..............000008 .... (Paul) 5/0 
Lloyd (8.), The Government of Ireland, cr 8vo .. (Brear) 2/6 
McCarthy (J. H.), Dolly : a Sketch, cr 8vo......... Windus) 1/6 
Morison (W.), Footprints of the Revealer, cr 8V0 ...........sseeceeeeeeeeeee (Nisbet) 5/0 
Murray (D. C.), Schwartz, 2:vOl*. OF: SvO  ........ccccsscrcessscsoseecersss (Maemillan) 12/0 
Murray (W. H. H.), Daylight Land, 8vo ... .(Chatto & Windus) 12/6 
O'Reilly (J. B.), Moondyne, cr 8V0...........c.c0ce00008 2/6 
O’Rell (M.), Jonathan and his Continent, er 8vo.. 26 
Play upon People, cr 8V0............c0:cecereeee baseassnoes 5.0 
Problems of the Hidden Life, cr 8vo..... 5/0 
Reid (M.), Naturalist in Siluria, cr 8Vo............. 3/6 
Rideal (3,), Practical Organic Chemistry, 18m0_ ............cesseeseceseeeces (Li 26 
Ridgeway (C. J.), How to Prepare for Coufirmation, 12mo 2/0 
Rives (A.), Quick and the Dead, Or 8V0 ....s0....ccssseeeseeseeeeee 2/6 
Roberts (W.), The Early History of Bookselling, cr 8vo... 7/6 
Selwyn (Bishop), by G. H. Curteis, 8v0 .....c....esceeceeeeeee 76 
Smith (P.), Eyesight and School Work, er 8vo........ ; 7/6 
Smith (W.8.), The Blood of the Covenant, cr 8vo ....(Maemillan) 2/6 
Tolstoi (L. N.), My Religion, cr 80. ........00.0..00008 ....(W. Scott) 2/6 
Toynbee (A.), by F. C. Montague, er 8vo .... ...(Frowde) 6/0 
Tuckey (C. L ), Psycho-Therapeutics, 8vo... ....(Bailliére) 2/6 
Verner (C. W.), Rapid Field Sketching, Svo .. .(W. H. Allen) 7/6 
Wake (C. 8.), Development of Marriage, &., 8V0.......cccccccscsssereeeees (Redway) 18/0 
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HE STUART EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS, MINTA- 
TURES, and PERSONAL RELICS, connected with the ROYAL HOUSE 

of STUART. Under the patronage of her Majesty the Queen. Open daily from 
10 till7. Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 5s.—NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £59, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must be 
unierl4on January Ist, 18:9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 

















HE Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Bruce Castle (near 
Tottenham’, PREPARES POPILS wanting special help for the Universities, 
= Legal or Medical Preliminaries, or the ordiuary requirements of business 
ife. 
Excellent house, in park of 20 acres, containing cricket and football grounds. 
References—the Head- Masters of Charterhouse, Cheltenham, and Marlborough, 








TT PPINGHAM SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will take place in the Schoolroom at UPPINGHAM 
on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, April 16th and 17th, 1889, for SIX OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS :— 

Two not exceeding in value £70 per annum, 

Two not exceeding in value £50 per annum, 

Two not exceeding in value £30 per annum each, 
tenable at the School for three years. 

Candidates must send in their Names, with testimonials to character, and a 
properly attested certificate of age, to the Head-Master by March 3lst, 18+9. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on March 31st, 1889. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head- Master. 
INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 
LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HUUSE in con- 
nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Reference may be made to 
the Lord Bishop of Guildford (Chairman), Dr. Fearon (Head-Master of Winchester 
College), Canon Warburton, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, or any other member of 
the Council; and all information obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. 
BRAMSION, Witham Close, Winchester. 
RB iG. Tf © XN GC 0 bb tL #8 G@ &. 
Heap-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
HeEAD-MASTER OF CIVIL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT— 
BE, A. A. SPENCER, Erq., M.A. (late of Cheltenham College). 
Heap-Master or Junior DepartTMENT—D, C, WICKHAM, Esq., M.A. 














The School has a Classical Side on which boys are prepared for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service,&c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work 


in which is specially adapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, Sandburst, | 


or Coopers Hill, or for business life. There isa Junior Department for boys from 
8 to 13, with separate boarding-Louse, school buildings, and staff of Masters, 





m in. 


(W. W. Gardner) *2/6 | struction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farmi 
s+..(Sarrold) 2/6 | Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, &c. . mg, Estate 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.q, 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


FROzAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, 8taines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 

employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Stadents will be 

admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 

Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 

oa Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
ollege. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS— 
DEPARTMENT of FINE ART (endowed by the Worshipful Company of 
Clothworkers of the City of London). 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

Applications are invited for the Appointment of LECTURER on ART and ARY 
MASTER in the above Department, wh‘ch has been recently established, Pre. 
ference would he given to one who, in addition to his qualifications as a General 
Art Teacher, has some knowledge of the requirements of designers of Textile 
Fabrics. Part only of the Teacher’s time will be required at present. The 
emoluments (which may from the first amount to about £250 or £300 a ear, 
and, it is hoped, will increase) will consist of a fixed salary and part of the 
students’ class fees, No grants are earned from any outside body.—Particulars 
will be ready early in March, and may then be obtained from the SECRETARY 
of the COLLEGE. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 











8t. Andrews, N.B. 


YHE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION of WOMEN at ST, 
ANDREWS.—The University of St. Andrews will open PROFESSORIAL 
CLASSES in June and July, 1889, for the University Education of Women. The 
Subjects of Instruction will be those now taught in the University, and in addition 
the Languages and Literatures of France and Germany. The Fee for each Class 
will be £2 23,—Intending Students must send in their Names and Addresses (with 
the Subject or Subjects they propose to study), to the SECRETARY of the 
University, not later than April 10th. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Eight boys have 

just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Nine 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 


Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars. 


I OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
Principar—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent, The charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 
(11 weeks). 

For Prospectus, forms of entry, and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 








{HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOCDAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th.—At least FOURTEEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered, yalue £80 to £20, Ages, under 15 and under 
13.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


4 NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 
TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, iu schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOONL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classe:, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys, 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes, Sanatorium, Lanndry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders. Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—By Examina- 
tion, beld simultaneonsly at Oxford and at Rossall, on APRIL 3rd, 4th, and 
5tb, about ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS will te awarded at Rossatl, value vary- 
ing from Seventy Guineas to £10. Subject of Examination in main: Classical 
or Mathematical.—For particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleetwood, 


L ANCING 


Terms, 55 guineas ; Second Master’s House, 75 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 
85 guineas. Classical and Modern Sides. 
Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D , Head-Master. 
IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.—£60, £50, £40, 
for Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on March 19th.—Apply, before March 
17th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 


A K H A M Ss C H O O LL. 


HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, one £35, two £30, one £20, on March 28th. 


COLLEGE, 


gUSS EX. 











ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities, Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. Fourteen Entrance or Foundation Scholarships, £75 to £10, in 
July. Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—WANTED, at 
EASTER, a FOURTH-FORM MISTRESS. Snbjects: English, French, 
Arithmetic, and Natural Science. German desirable. Good certificates and 
experience of form-management essential.—Ayply, by letter only, to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 








| RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Numbers limited. Subjects taken :—French, 

| German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. Vacancies at Easter. 








—— 
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ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.—The 
NNUAL MEETING will be held at the MANSION HOUSE (by kind permis. 
ANNUAL een d Mayor), on FRIDAY, March 8th, at 3 p.m. The Right Honour. 
sion ot Lord Mayor will preside. Mrs. Fawcett, Miss Brodic Hall, Sir Robert 
- *rowler: the Hon and Rey. Canon Augustus Legge, Dr. Stevenson, Mr, 
y; aty J. G- White (Guardian City of London Union), and the Rev. Brooke 
Tabet (Chairman of the Association), will address the Meeting.—For cards of 
admission, apply to Miss POOLE, Sec., as above. 

CS - 

ROMSEY, HAMPSHIRE, 


ARRAGE HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE and HIGH 
SCHOOL.—-In LIQUIDATION.—The LEASE, GOODWILL, and FURNI- 

TURE of this School are to be DISPOSED of at once. The house is well furnished, 
ad pleasantly situated in its own large grounds near to the Abbey Church and 
- ilway-station. There is good accommodation for a mixed Boarding and Day 
Schoo! the premises having been used for a Girls’ School for many years.—For 
all particulars, apply to the Rev. ALBERT LOW, Romsey, Hampshire, Official 
Liquidator, Harrage Hall Ladies’ College Company, Limited. 


CURIOUS 











BOOKS. 





a4 and 


Messrs. E. and G. GOLDSMID, Granton, Edinburgh, have been favoured with 
instructions to SELL, by private contract, a FINE COLLECTION of WORKS 
printed ON VELLUM, Aldines, Elzevirs, and Books relating to America, 
Bibliography, Curiosa, History, Magic, Numismatics, Poetry, Scotland, Witch. 
eraft, &c. 

Priced Catalogue on application. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 


each. 

“We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Mr, 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and 
the most extensive benefits on their country.” —Edinburgh Review. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 
21s., 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 

“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever 
remember to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected......It isan artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.” —Saturday Review. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 

Illustrated, 63, 


“The whole range ef literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 
interesting record of an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is pre- 
sented by the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.”—Ldinburgh Review. 


LIFE and LABOUR: or, Characteristics of Men of 


Industry, Talent, and Genius, 63, 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 


6s. each, 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. TIllus- 
trated by George Reid, R.S.A. 63. 

LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist, TIllus- 


trated, 12s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


LENT OFFERINGS. 


HOME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, 


ADDITIONAL + CURATES SOCIETY. 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA 





EMBANKMENT, W.C. 


(OPPOSITE THE TEMPLE RAILWAY STATION.) 


The Society aims at bringing the good tidings of 
the Gospel to the ears and hearts of the ignorant 


and indifferent in our own land. 








PRESENT WORK. 


_ SOCIETY is now making Grants for the support 
of 900 ADDITIONAL CLERGY in crowded centres 
of population, as well as in extensive parishes with straggling 


hamlets. 


INCREASED SUPPORT IS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 





The very large increase in the Society’s Grant List (300 
NEW GRANTS having been voted in the last five vears) 


has reduced the Society’s scanty Reserve Fund by £3,000. 


A MOST EARNEST APPEAL is made for FUR- 
THER SUPPORT, not only to avoid the necessity of 
reducing the number of Grants, but to enable the Com- 
mittee to keep pace with the growing needs of other 
Parishes. 

The employment of additional Missionary Clergy implies 
increased ministration to the wants, physical as well as 


spiritual, of the poor. 


CHURCH COLLECTIONS, ANNUAL SUB- 


SCRIPTIONS, AND DONATIONS will be thankfully 
Cheques and P.O.O.’s should be crossed 


received. 


“Messrs. Coutts.” 


JOHN GEORGE DEED, M.A,, 
Secretary. 





2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, 8.W. 


ARUNDEL HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, W.C. 
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THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARE, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


Also, post-free, a CATALOGUE of BOUND BOOKS; and, price 3s, 64, 
free, a GENERAL CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO,, 
136 Strand, W.C.; and 36 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. Code—Unicode, 


Sta, 


No. 481 just published (February 20th) of 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of 
S A Copy sent post-free on i TTERATURE, 





» Dost. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. S. BARING GOULD, 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 14:, 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. = INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Hol 
lias Eucharist during the First Three Centuries, y 
FOUNDED 1848, London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 
—— AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
INVESTED FUNDS oe ose swe £9,000,000 P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


CLAIMS PAID ... coo ote wees ene (0,000,000 


e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of th 
————— | READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch p Baa 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, | sranbanp PUBLICATIONS and for ALL AMERICAN ‘Books °% 


PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 





Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





4 liialletiaaates and 


DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


_The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION tor BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam 


ps, 


on or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETA 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Seleanigtions oot 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CuHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
Deputy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS, 
BankKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 








OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers shonld 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No Agents have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the UrmosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits. a Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,~ 














rc— 

Age next | Age next 

Birthday. £e. a. | Birthday. £s. d. 
| 25 20 18 | 25 16618 
j 30 | 23 3 4 | 30 18 10 10 
| 35 | £610 0 | | 85 | 21 4 2 
| 40 | 31 15 | | 40 | 2417 6 
| 45 36 3 4 45 | 2819 2 
| 50 \ 43.13 4 50 | 34.19 2 








Prospectuses, Forms ‘of Proposal, &e., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 








THE 








D I N N E F Oo R D ’ S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
M A G N E S | A Safest Aperient for delicate 
. Conatitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
FOR ASTHMA, 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
| 
SPECTACLES. 
Blindness,” 
H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a GOODS. 
Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


A pure Solution. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 

5s., and 10s, 
|'NEW WINTER DRESS 
** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause | 
Mr. 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 


Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
ost-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers ae " ' FE 

rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH :6 Poultry, H.C, | For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 

J O SEPH GILL OTT’ S | Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 
| Ladies should write for Patterns to HY, PEASE and 
| CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufatturers, 
STEEL PENS. | THe Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
| brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 

PARIS, 1878. and Cashmeres. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 

A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock,’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., and 53., of Chemists, &e., 
everywhere; or free by Parcels Post, from 
MOTTERSHEAD and CO., 7 Exchange Street and 

Otter Works, Mauchester. 


PURE CEYLON TEA. 
“THE DAGOBA BRAND.’ 
Direct from Ceylon Gardens, 
Prices, 1s. 10d. to 2s, 6d. per Ib, 
Apply, G. A. WHITTEN, 4 Guildhall Chambers, E.C.s 


Sole Agent for E. G. REEVES, Tea-Planter, 
Madulkele, Ceylon. 








USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, CamERon, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPP $’S& 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


BEAD & Co’s A 1 SAUCE, 








GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








porteD MEATS. Also, 





PpssEnce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





: ALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


pi a. OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Prc» 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportatiors 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London s, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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OO 
l1s., post-free. 


OLD-CATCHING, COLD- 
C PREVENTING, COLD-CURING. 
By Joun H. CLARKE, M.D. ‘ 

“4 pook for every house.”— Christian World. 

J. Epps and Co., 170 Pi-cadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 

———— =! 

Just published, price 1s. ; by post, Is, 43d. 

i te VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR for the YEAR 1889. London: 
MACMILLAN and Co. Manchester: J. E, CorNIsH. 











INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIE 


uTY. 
MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE. 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 






NNUAL INCOME..... «» £308,797 
AN AUMULATED FUN ...£2,280,731 


we 


T HOME and ABROAD. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE = 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. _ Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 

West-Enp OFFICE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Hrap-Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





No. 26 NEW BRIDGE § 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 

19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
co. 
ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 6} MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 

London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; 

and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


'INGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
12 Waterloo Place, 


General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I,A., 


London. 
Actuary. 
* ESTABLISHED 1851. 7) ea 
I RK BECK BAN K. 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884, 


ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 

&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
a Eas Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 

e Tr. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Easy 
.. Dicrstios.—Any one distracted by that demon 
of discomfort, bad digestion, should send for a box of 
these Pills, round which are wrapped brief, sagacious, 
and practical instructions for removing dyspepsia, 
These admirable Pills cannot be too highly appre- 
ciated for the wholesome power they exert over all 
disorders of the stomach, bowels, and kidneys, They 
instantaneously relieve and steadily work out a 
thorough cure, and in their course dispel headaches, 
biliousness, flatulence, and depression of spirits. It 
1s wonderful to watch the daily improvements of the 
complexion as Holloway’s Pills purify the blood and 
restore plumpness to the face which had lost both 
flesh and colour, These Pills combine every excellence 
desirable in a domestic remedy. 











Is. * I M E . (New Series.) 
Edited by WALTER SICHEL. 


Principal Contents FoR MARCH. 


THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 7S. E 
let. 
OYSTERS AND ARCACHON. By H. W. Lucy. 


y 
By T. W. Kebbel. 
By A. P. Sinnett. 
By J. M. Barrie. 


By F. ©. Philips. 


Rovau SHooTine —II. Rasaits. 
Esoteric BuppHISM. 

WHAT THE Pir Says. 

MEDICAL ETIQUETTE, 

Seria Story. 

Suort Stories, &c. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and Co., Paternoster 
Square. 





HE PARIS ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
quisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs, 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 





Now ready, 8vo, price 4s, 6d. 
ITERATURE and the PENSION 
4A LIST. By W. Morris Cortes, Barrister. 
at-Law. 

This Book gives the History of the Civil List from 
its commencement, a Complete List of all the Pen- 
sions granted, reproduced Verbatim from the Official 
Lists, an Analysis of this List, and Suggestions for 
the better Administration of the Trust. 

Published for the Socrety of AuTHORS by Henry 
GLAISHER, 95 Strand, London. 
CHEAP EDITION of JOSEPH HATTON’S NOVEL. 
Now ready, 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


NHE GAY WORLD. By Josrern 
Hatton, Author of “ The Abbey Murder,” &. 
London: Spencer BuackeEtTT, 35 St. Bride Street, E,C. 


Now ready. (Published by CasseLt and Company.) 
OUVENIR of MACBETH, as pro- 
duced at the Lyceum Theatre by Henry Irving. 
Illustrated by Charles Cattermole, K.I., and J. 
Bernard Partridge. Price 1s., post-free, on applica- 
tion by letter to the Lyceum Theatre. 








NEW VOLUME of VERSE. 


as i is THYSELF.” By Mark 
Awnpre Rarratovicn, Author of “In Fancy 
Dress,” ‘* Cyril and Lionel,” &c. Crown 8vo, black 
and yellow cover, 3:, 6d. 
London: WALTER Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, Pater- 
noster Row. 


UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of 
the STOCK EXCHANGE, 
NOW READY.—Over 1,350 pages, price 36s. 
URDETT'S OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE for 1889. 
REGARDING all CLASSES of BRITISH, 
COLONIAL, AMERICAN, and 
FOREIGN SECURITIES, 
By HENRY C, BURDETT, Secretary Share and 
Loan Department. 





“This well-known and invaluable work.”’—Times. 

* No book can compare with this in extent, variety, 
and reliability of information relative to matters of 
imperial and local finance, and to national and inter- 
national securities.”—Glasqaow Herald, 

“The standard work of reference in this depart- 
ment,”—Atheneum. 





London: SPOTTISWOODE and CO., 54 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Now ready, a INDEX to the JOURNAL, 





ar’ es 
For the FIFTEEN VOLUMES 36-50 (1873-87). 

Together with Appendices giving—(a), List of 
Papers read before the Society from the Commence- 
ment in 1834 to the End of 1887, Classified ; and (b), 
List of Papers in the First Fifty Volumes of the 
JOURNAL (1838-87), arranged under their respective 
Authors in Alphabetical Order. Price 3s, 6d. 


London: E, Stanrorp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NOW READY. 
Price 2s, ; or post-free, 30 stamps. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 


DIRECTORY, 1889. 
FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL ISSUE. 


Containing full particulars of every Newspaper, 
Magazine, Review, and Periodical in Great Britain, 
The Continental, Colonial, Indian, and American 
Papers, and specially prepared Articles by eminent 
Authorities on the British Possessions Abroad, a 
Review of their Import Trade, &c., according to the 
latest official statistics. The Work is enlarged by 50 
pages, and contains also the Newspaper Map of Great 
ritain. 


C. MITCHELL and CO., Advertising Contractors, 








12 and 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E,C, 





SECOND EDITION. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
MARCH. Price 2s. 6. 
TWELVE MILLIONS PER ANNUM WASTED IN THE SEA. 
By Samuel Plimsoll. 
AGNOSTICISM: A REPLY. 
1. By the Rev. Dr. Wace (Principal of King’s 
College). 
2. By the Bishop of Peterborough. 
THe New RULES AND THE OLD COMPLAINT. 
Henry W. Lucy. 
TENNYSON AS PROPHET. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Can We THINK WITHOUT Worps? By Professor 
Max Miiller. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS MONUMENTS. 
1, By William Morris, Hon. Sec. of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
2. Witha Plan. By the Editor. 


By 


THe Work OF THE Lonpon (County Councit. By 
W. M. Acworth (Member of the Council). 

News From Some Irish Emigrants, By J. H. 
Tuke. 

THe VALUE OF WITNESS TO THE MiracuLovs. By 


Professor Huxley. 
Tue New Rerormation. By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
(Author of ‘* Robert Elsmere’’). 


London: KreGan Pau, Trencu, and Co. 





THE TENTH EDITION is now 

ready of The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for FEBRUARY, containing “The BISMARCK 
DYNASTY.” 


Monthly, ores it atiien 
— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 

ComMITTEE OF Supply. By the Right Hon, Henry 
H, Fowler, M.P. 
THe PANAMA CaNAL, (With Map and Diagrams.) 

By Edward Whymper. 

Errors OF THE Experts. By Archibald Forbes. 
Canon GREGORY'S EDUCATIONAL Po.Licy. By the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 

A SouTHEeRN OsserRvaTorY. By A. M. Clerke. 
RECENT OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. By Professor 


S. R. Driver, D.D. 

AUSTRALIAN Po.itics. By R. W. Dale, LL.D. 

An ArT Not GENERALLY UNDERSTOOD. By H. 
Arthur Kennedy. 

Two Porms. By Michael Field. 

Tue Lonpon County CouNciIL AND THE POLICE, 
By H. Evans. 

IRELAND'S DEMAND. By Canon Wilberforce. 

IspistER and Co, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


_ NATIONAL REVIEW, 


MARCH. 2s, 6d. 
Scortis : CONSERVATISM. 
A REMINISCENCE OF Prince Rupotr. By Captain 
Verner. 
THe Epvucation or Women. By the Hon, Eva 


Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

Ne@ro TENANTS OF THE SOUTHERN States, By A. 
G. Broadley. 

BIMETALLISM: A DratoGur. By E. Brodie Hoare, 
M.P. 


‘HpakAns Movoikos. By the Right Hon. H. C. 
Raikes, M.P. 


RADICALS AND THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. By W. 
H. Mallock. 
DIVINATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By F. 


Legge. 

BENEFIT AND BuRIAL CLUBS. 
Cruttwel], M.A. 

Our True Po.icy In InpIA, 
N. Curzon, M.P. 

Pouitics at Home AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


By the Rey. C. T. 
By the Hon. George 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, MARCH, 1889. Price 2s 6d. 
1, THe Lorps AS OBSTRUCTIVES, 
2. ExcLupDED P ays. 
3. THE TRIALS OF A NONCONFORMIST MINISTER. 
4, Work AND WOMEN. 
5, THE DECIMAL AND THE METRIC SYSTEMS. 
6. STATISTICS versus MALTHUS, 
7. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1, How Every Tenant FARMER MAY BECOME 
HIS OWN LANDLORD. 
2. Ecce Homo. 
3. ANGLOPHOBIA IN THE UNITED STATES: A 
REPLY. 
8. Home AFFAIRS, 


‘The only Review which devotes itself to the pro- 
motion of advanced Liberalism.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No, 236, for MARCH, 

1. Manuva Instruction AS A FacToR IN GENERAL 
Epucation. By Dr. W. Gitze. 

2. SaLaRIES OF Lapy-Teacuers, By A. W. Pollard. 

3. A RETROSPECT OF THE HeEap-MasTErs’ OoN- 
FERENCE, 

4, THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS, 

5, LonpON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: SCHEME FOR 
CoMMERCIAL CERTIFICATES. 

6, CORRESPONDENCE :--A MINISTER OF EDUCATION. 
A. Sonnenschein. — TayLor’s ‘“‘WORDS AND 
Praces.” A. L. Mayhew.—SuHerporne. “An 
Old Captain of the School ;’’ &. 

7, OccasionaL Notes; Reviews anp Notices; Our 
TRANSLATION PRIZE; FOREIGN NOTES ; MEETINGS 
oF Societies, &e, 





Price 6d; per post, 7d. 


Offices: 86 FLEET Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


On March 15th will be published, Volume I., 512 pp., square Svo, cloth, price Gs., to be 
completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes. 


BLACKIE’S 
MODERN CYCLOPEDIA OF 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Handy-Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 
WITH NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND A SERIES OF MAPS. 


EDITED BY 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., | 


Editor of ‘* Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &e. | 





*y* Full Prospectus, with Specimen Puge, may be had at the Booksellers’, or will te sent by the 
Publishers, post- free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


“TeE* BOOK TO READ. 


IN CASTLE AND CABIN: 
Talks in Ireland in 1887. | 
By GEORGE PELLEW. Post 8vo, cloth, Gs. | 


Extract from Nineteenth Century :— One needs a good excuse for asking people in such pages as these to | 
read yet one more volume on a subject on which we are generally told that everything bas already been said 
over and over again, whether on one side or the other. The excuse is that Mr. Pellew’s bcok has a special 
and pecnliar quality of its own, which distinguishes it from most of what has appeared on Ireland since the | 
publication of Mr. Senior’s Journalsa good many years ago......One merit, if no other, the book has: it treats | 
the question in the concrete, and not as a field for tandying abstract and general language abont unity, | 
empre, and so forth. Wes ein it the nature of the malady which it is our business to cure, even though | 
= author does not commit himself fully to either of the two remedies proposed.”—The Right Hon, Joun | 
MORLEY. | 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 King William Street, Strand, London; and New York. 


DARWIN’S NATURALIST’S VOYAGE. 


Next week, a CHEAP and POPULAR EDITION, with Portrait of the Author, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. ‘ BEAGLE’ ROUND 
THE WORLD: 
With Notes on the Natural History and Geology of the Countries Visited. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “ Origin of Species,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
PAPERHANGINGS, 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS AND COLOURS. 
BEST MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURE. 


In every variety of delicate or rich colours. 


Special Papers for Backgrounds of Pictures, Water-Colour Drawings, &c., 
of Soft and Neutral Effects. 


Estimates given free of charge for all kinds of Painting, Enamelling, or Decorating. 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0, 








cried airs 


POPULAR NOVELS 
IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of « 
TREASON.” “A GREar 


MASTERS OF THE WORLD) 
By MARY A. M. HOPPUS 
(Mrs, ALFRED Manrgs), 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
From the ‘“ Athensum.” 

“A decidedly clever historical romance 
giving a picture at once brilliant and realistic 

of life in Rome under Domitian.” 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of « Y 
MISTLEY.” li 


THE PHANTOM FUTURE, 
By H. S. MERIMAN, 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTOR of * BEYoNp 
RECALL.” 


ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 


SrerGrant, Author of ** No Saint,” &. In3yols, 
crown 8yvo. 


From the ‘‘ Atheneum.” 

“A faithfal study of the struggles of a 
girl ‘by suffering made strong,’ obliged to 
fight the battle of life single-banded, strong. 
minded, but womanly and sympathetic into 
the bargain. Miss Sergeant has put her 
heart into this book, yet the earnest tone 
which prevails throughout is agreeably re. 
lieved by a certain caustic vein of humonr,” 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The 
PARISH of HILBY.” 
A LOST ESTATE, By Mary E. 
Mann. In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 
From the ‘‘ Guardian.” 

“The book is thoroughly interesting, 
Somehow one feels ag if ona had known al 
the people, and as if the narrative were some- 
thing that had really happened.” 

From the ‘*‘ Saturday Review.’’ 

“A vigorous and interestiog story...... 
Village life with all its cruelty and basenese, 
as well as its romance, is depicted with force 
and without unnecessary prudery. Bat ‘A 
Lost Estate’ has the advantage of humour; 
some of the episodes are exceedingly funny, and 
the passages about animals are admirable.” 





A NEW NOVEL by a NEW WRITER. 


IDEALA: a Study from Life. 
Third Edition now ready. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
From the ‘*Athensum.” 
“Tdeala is certainly one of the moat 
original figures to be encountered in the 
whole range of contemporary fiction, but she 
is at the same time one of the most unmis- 
takably true to life.” 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ ALEXIA.” 


'RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. 


Price. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 
From the ‘‘ Spectator.’ 

‘ Not merely a charming but a satisfying 
story, admirable alike in its scheme and its 
execution.” 

From “John Bull.” 

“A book we can cordially recommend to 
those of our readers who like their fiction 
well written, sparkling, and bright.” 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ AUNT 
MARGARET'S TROUBLES.” 
THAT UNFORTUNATE 


MARRIAGE. By Frances ELEANOR TROLLOPF, 
Author of ‘‘Black Spirits and White,” &c, In5 
vols. crown 8vo. 


From the ‘ Academy.’’ 

“ One rises from the book with the feeling 
that one hardly cares what it has been about 
in the delight of having formed a new and 
interesting circle of acquaintances whose 
counterparts we know exist in the world 
around us.” 





Also, just ready. 


The COUNTRY COUSIN. By F. 


M. Pearp, Author of “The Rose Garden,” &. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR MARCH. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tar BALUCH AND AFGHAN FRONTIERS or Inpia.—I. (With Maps.> By the 
“ Greater Britain.” 

Cel Wun beway. By Robson Roose, M.D. 

= Lessons oF ANTIQUITY. By Professor F. Max Mii ler. 

en ‘SPHERE OF INFLUENCE IN SouTH Arnica. (With Map.) By F, I. 

Be yuarde.Scaver and Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart. ; 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISHWOMEN.—II, By E, Lynn Linton, 

Tue HERITAGE OF THE Hapssores. By J. D. Bourchier. 

: DECADENCE OF FRENCH TuovuGHt. By Madame Blaze de Bury, 
a cone AND ITS CurE. By Sir G. Baden-Powell, Bart., M.P. 
Toaauath 1n 1883. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 


\ORRESPONDENCE :— 
cone STORY oF THE LigHTHOUSES. By Professor Tyndall. 


MADAME de STAEL: her Friends, and her 


fluence in Politics and Literature. By Lady BLENNERHASSETI. With a 
eetralb, 8 vols. demy 8v0, 56s. [This day. 


The HISTORY of ANCIENT CIVILISA- 


Tv : Handbook based upon M. Gustave Ducou7ray’s “ Histoire 
| one la Civilisation.’ Edited by Rev. J. VERScHOYLE, MA. With 
Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 63. [ This day, 


GALILEO and HIS JUDGES. By F. R. 
Weroa-Prosser, Demy 8vo, 5s. [Th's day. 
THE LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. 
By T WEMYSS REID. 
FIFTH EDILION, in 1 vol., with new Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


Ratru Iron (Olive Schreiner). A New Edition, crown 8yo, 13. 





A NEW NOVEL by J. D. MAGINN. 


FITZGERALD the FENIAN. By J. D. 


MaGinn. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Neat week. 
“Fitzgerald the Fenian’ is c'ever and entertaining, while not a few people, if 
they are only willing to learn, woald also find it instructive.”—St. James's Gazette, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


“TRUBNER AND CO,S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
SOCIAL HISTORY of the RACES of MANKIND. Third 


Division, Aonco-Maranonians, By A, FEaATHERMAN. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

Sedan d till be obtained,—vi: The NIGRI 

: iously published can still be obtained,—viz. :—The > ° 

THINS Sis Gl The pAPUO and MALAYO MELANESIANS, 25s.—The 
OCEANO MELANESIANS, 25s.—The ARAM DANS, 2ls, 


IRRESPONSIBILITY and ITS RECOGNITION. By a 


GrapvaTE of OxrorD. Crown 8vo, half-parchment boards, 3s. 6d. 


COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE: a Hand-Book of Colloquial 
Japanese. By BasiL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Professor of Japanese and Philo- 
logy in the Imperial University of Japan. Large crown 8vo, clo‘h, 12s. 6d. 


The BACON-SHAKSPERE QUESTION ANSWERED. By 


C. £ropes, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By 
HENSLFEIGH WeDGwoop, late Fellow of Chr, Coll., Camb. With an Introd uc- 
tion on the “‘ Origin of Language.” Fourth Edition, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The NARRATIVE of the HOLY BIBLE. By Emily Marion 
Harris, Author of “ Estelle,” “ Benedictus,’’ “ Echoes, Twilight and Dawn, 
“Four Messengers,’ ‘‘Mercer’s Gardens,” &c. Revised by the Rey. Dr. 
GasteR. Crowr 8vo, cloth, 53. 


The APOSTLES. By Ernest Rénan, Author of “The 
Life of Jesus,” &, Translated from the Original French, Pcpular Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper wrapper, ls. ; y a 

“ The LIFE of JESUS,” by the Same Author, is published uniform in size and 
price. jpn DOSS 
NEW EDITIONS. : 

The MORAL IDEAL; a Historic Study. By Julia Wedg- 

woop. Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 93. ‘ wey 
Spectator :—“ Masterly essays......shot through and through with fine criticisms. 
Morning Post :—‘* The work is worthy of study, being gracefully, sometimes 


eloquently, written, and containing much earnest thought.” : : 
British Weekly :—** Few recent books are so full of matter deserving considera- 


tion.” 
UNCLE PIPER of PIPERS HILL: a Novel of 
Australian Life. By “Tasma.”” Sccond Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 63, 
Atheneum :—‘ A well-written story.” iets 
Saturday Review ;—“ A good companion for a long evening. : : 
European Mail :—“ To those who have not yet 1ead the story there is a treat in 
store,” 


MARK RUTHERFORD.—The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
MARK RUTHERFORD and MARK RUTHERFORD'S DELIVERANCE, 
Edited by his Friend, REuBEN SuHapcotr. Third and Cheaper Edition, with 
Additions, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 73. 6d. ri : i 

Spectator :—“ It is so interesting that the reader will he unwilling to lay it down. 

British Weekly :—* It is full of the mo-t precious teaching from a man who has 
se2n and comprehended life from it highest turret to its lowcst keep. } 

Christian Leader :—“ Unrivalled in the entire range of contemporary English 
literature.” 









Crown &vo, cloth, Six Suillings. 


FOR THE RIGHT. 


By EMIL FRANZOS. 


Given in English by JULIE SUTTER 
(Translator of “ Letters from Hell’’). 
Preface by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Dr. GrorGE MacDonaLp says :—‘“ I have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction 
that moved me with so much admiration.” 

The Spectator says :—“ The book of which Mr. MacDonald speaks with so much 
enthusiasm is a story of quite exceptional beauty and elevation ..... We should say 
that tho translation is a very faithful readering of the original ; as English, it is 
throughout admirable.”’ 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ This is one of the most powerful and fascinatiog 
stories we have read for some time.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—“ A strangely wild and romantic plot—carrying the 
reader very far out of the beaten tra:k of modern conventionality, but full of 
force and impressiveness,”” 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 
In a variety of handsome cloth bindinzs, or bound uniformly, crown 8yvo, c’oth. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
A Border Shepherdeas, The Bow of Oringe Ribbon. 
Paul and Christina, A Daughter of Fife, 
The Squire of Sandal-Side, Jan Vedder’s Wife. 
Between Two Loves, In Spite of Himself, 
The Household of McNeil. 
Crown 8vo, paper, price One Shilling, The Harvest of the Wind, and other Stories, 
*.* ACheap Edition of “ Jan Vedder's Wife’’ is now published, in paper cover, 
price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


NOVELS BY EMMA JANE WORBOISE. 

A NEW and CHEAP EDITION of the following NOVELS by 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE, which have up to the present time appeared 
at five shillings each, is now being published at intervals of a fortnizht,—viz., Ist 
and 15th of each month, at Three Shillings and Sixpence per Vol. 
The following Vols. of this New Series are now ready :— 

Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 
Thornycroft Hall. Violet Vaughan. 
Millicent Kendrick, Margaret Torrington. 

St. Beetha’s, Fortunes of Cyril Denham 
Price Five Shillings each. 

Emilia’s Inheritance. Joan C irisbroke. 
Overdale. Father Fabian. A Woman’s Patience, 
Grey and Gold. Oliver Westwood. The Story of Penelope. 
Mr.Montmorency’s Money | Lady Clarissa. Sissio. 

Nobly Born. The Grey House at Endle- | Tne Abbey Mill. 
Chrystabel. stone. { Daughter. Warleizh’s Trust. 
Canonbury Holt. Robert Wreford's Esther Wynne. 
Husbands and Wives. The Brudenells of Brude. | Fortune’s Favourite. 
The House of Bondage. Che Heirs of Errington. | His Next of Kin. 
After which the following will appear in cheaper form :— 
Married Life. | Maude Bolinzbroke, 


Singleharst Manor. 


Our New House. Amy Witton. 

Hearteease in the Family. Helen Bury. 

Other Novels by the Same Author, price 4s. 6d. each. 
Campion Court, | Lottie Lons:lale. | The Lillingstones, 
Evelyn’s Story. Sir Julian's Wife. ‘Loe W.fe’s Trial, 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. 4d. 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1889. 
THE GRAND LAMA. 


Illustrated. GEORGE KENNAN, 
CHRISTIAN IRELAND. 

Illustrated. CHARLES DE KAY. 
YORK CATHEDRAL. 

Illustrated by Joseph Pennel'. Mr3, VAN RENSSELAER, 
DUTCH PAINTERS AT HOME. 

Illustrated, E. E. CHASE, 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. 


With Engravings. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 


SOMETHING ELECTRICITY IS DOING. 
CHARLES BARNARD, 


W. J. STILLMAN, 


GUSTAV KOBBE. 


THE RIVAL SOULS. H, S. EDWARDS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





By MARY A. LIVERMORE. 
Thick Svo, cloth gilt, superbly Illustrated with Steel-Eugravings and Coloured 
Plates, price 18s. 

Y STORY of the WAR: being Four Years’ Personal 

Experience as Nurse in the Union Army during the War of the Rebellion, 

The Spectator says, January 12th, 1889:—“ Anything more touching than thege 
simple records, or more heroic than the endurance of the poor wounded and 
dying men, we have never read. We regret that we can extract no more from 
one of the finest books, both as regards matter and manner, which has come to 
our notice for many a day.” 
’ Brentano’s, “The Round House,” 439 Strand, W.C. (entrance in King William 
Street). 


Now ready, FIFTY-SIXTH EDITION, ‘eihen 23. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 


The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


London: Simpgrn, MaRsHALL, and Co. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY JOHN RUSKIN. 





Will be ready by end of March, uniform with the New Edition of “The 
STONES of VENICE,” a NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5 vols., with all the 
Woodcuts and the 87 Pe Illustrations, besides three hitherto unpub- 
lished (‘The Lake of Zug,” ‘‘ Dawn after the Wreck,” and *‘Chateau de 
Blois”), etched by Mr. Ruskin and mezzotinted by the late Thomas Lupton, 
previously intended for the Fifth Volume, The text is that of the last (1873) 
edition, with all the Author’s subsequent Notes and a New Epilogue, 
Cloth, price £6 6s. the 5 vols. (not sold separately). 


As there is no Index in the Work,a COMPANION VOLUME will be pub- 
lished, consisting of 

A COMPLETE INDEX and Collation of Different 
Ediions. This contains a Bibliographical Account of the different Editions 
of ‘‘ Modern Painters ’’ from 1843-1873, and a Collation of all their Variations, 
including Passages omitted from the Earlier by the Later Editions, &c. 
Cloth, 14s. 

Now ready. 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition (imp. 
8vo). In3 vols., with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, cloth, 
£4 93. the three volumes. 

The Small Kdition, containing selections for use of Travellers in Venice and 

Verona, is still to be had, in 2 vols., cloth, 5s. each. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of VENICE. 
With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally —- in cloth cover 
(anbound@), on Atlas folio (about 25in. by 17{in.), £33 

A few of the Special Copies on hand-made paper, with Plates on India paper, 
still remain, price Six Guineas. 


The SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. With 
the 14 Original Plates, imp. 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. 

FORS CLAVIGERA: Letters to the Labourers and 
Workmen of Great Britaiu. Vols. I., II., III., 7s. each; Vols. IV. to VIII. 
and Index, 10s, each, paper boards; with several Autotype and other Illus- 
trations, 





Paper boards, 22s. 6d.: purple calf, gilt edges, 27s. 6d. each, 8vo. 


ARATRA PENTELICI. Six Lectures on tho 
Elements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving on Steel and 20 Plates by the 
Autotype Process. 

1. Of the DIVISION of ARTS.—2. IDOLATRY.—3. ee —4, 

LIKENESS,.—5. STRUCTURE.—6. The SCHOOL of ATHENS. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA., Six Sestueen on Wood 
and Metal Engraving, and Appendix. With 4 Full-Page Fac-similes from 
Holbein’s ** Dance of Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 

1. DEFINITION of the ART of ENGRAVING.—2. The RELATION of 
ENGRAVING to other ARTS in FLORENCE.—3. The TECHNICS of WOOD 
ENGRAVING.—4. The TECHNICS of METAL ENGRAVING.—5. DESIGN in 
the GERMAN SCHOOLS of ENGRAVING. (HOLBEIN and DURER.)—6, 
DESIGN in the FLORENTINE SCHOOLS of ENGRAVING. (SANDRO 
BOTTICELLI.)—7. APPENDIX. 


VAL D’ARNO. Ten Lectures on Art of the 
Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Florence. With 1 Steel Engraving and 12 
Autotypes, 





Small post 8vo, cloth, each 5s. ; or in roan, gilt edges, each 7s, 61. 


SESAME and LILIES. A Small Edition, containing 
only the Two Lectures, ‘‘ King’s Treasuries”’ and ‘‘ Queen’s Gardens,” and a 
New Preface. Ninth Edition. 


MUNERA PULVERIS. Six Essays on the Elements 


of Political Economy. 


TIME and TIDE, by WEARE and TYNE. Twenty- 
five Letters to a Working Man of Sunderland on Laws of Work. 

The CROWN of WILD OLIVE. Four Essays on 
Work, Traffic, War, and the Future of England. With Article on the 
Economy of the Kings of Prussia. 

QUEEN of the AIR: a Study of the Greek Myths 
of Cloud and Storm. 

The TWO PATHS. Lectures on Art and its A pli. 
cation to Decoration and Manufacture. Delivered in 1853-59. Wit 
Preface and Added Note. 

*A JOY for EVER” (and ITS PRICE in the 
MARKET). The Substance of Two Lectures on the Political Economy of 
Art. With New Preface and Added Articles, 

The EAGLE’S NEST. Ten Lectures on the Relation 
of Natural Science to Art. 

LECTURES on ART. Delivered at Oxford in 1870. 
Revised by the Author, with New Preface. 

The ETHICS of the DUST. Ten Lectures to Little 
Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisation. Fifth Edition. 

The RUSKIN BIRTHDAY-BOOK. With Portrait 
of the Author, specially engraved for the Work. A Selection of Thoughts, 
Mottoes, and Aphorisms for Every Day in the Year. Cloth extra, 10s. ; 
Large- -Paper Edition, with India Proof Portrait, 15s. Several other bindings 


kept in stock. This Work gives a general insight into Mr. Ruskin’s teaching 
and style. 


The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; or, the Black 
—— F." Legend of Styria. With numerous Woodcuts, Ninth Edition, 


UNTO this LAST. 
Principles of Political Economy. 
edges, 12mo, 


FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in 
Painters,’ Eighth Edition, cloth, 3s.; roan, gilt edges, 4s. 


Four Essays on the First 
Sixth Edition, Ss., cloth; 4s,, roan, gilt 


** Modern 


*,* All Books sent carriage paid. Lists post-free. 





GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington, Kent. 


Also to be had of Messrs. HAZELL, WATSON, and VINEY, Limited, 
52 Long Acre, W.C., and the principal Booksellers. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. _ 
TALES ae 
FROM  —es 


“BLACKWOOD.” 


Third Series. 
Part I. 


Price One Shilling. 





To be published on Alternate Months with “TALES FROM ‘ \BLACE WOOD.” " 
beginn nz 


On APRIL 1st, PART I., PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TRAVEL, 
ADVENTURE, 





and SPORT, 
FROM “BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.” 


Containing a Selection from the most Remarkable and Interesting of the Papers 
on “TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT” which have appeared in the 
Magazine from its com t down to the present time, 
Each Number will contain several Sketches, and will be Unif 
Type with the “TALES from * BLACKWOUD" atin 











NEW and UNIFORM EDITION. 


NOVELS BY L. B. WALFORD. 


Crown 8vo, each 5s, 


MR. SMITH: a fn: of HIS LIFE. DICK NETHERBY. 
OUOUSINS. AULINE. The BABY’S 1 lata 
TROUBLESOME baUGHTERS: HISTORY of a WEE 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD wit SONS, ei and London, 


SMITH, ‘ELDER, “AND 60/3 NEW BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION of Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN’S “ HAYTI.” 
Ready this day, Second Edition, Revised, with a Map, large crown 8yo, 8s, 6. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir 
SPENSER sr. Joun, K C.M.G., formerly her Majesty’s Minister-Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico, 

The Times, in noticing the First Edition, said: —‘‘ To the great majority of the 
readers of Sir Spenser St. John’s volume, the statements which he makes as to 
the prevalence of cannibalism in Hayti will be a revelation...... The work is really 
a complete account of Hayti in all its aspects, and abounds with amusing anec- 
dotes illustrative of the character and customs of the Haytians.” 


NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 


No he ave 8vo, 53.,Vol. XI., Se os Hae ADVENTURE; 
PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWA NGAU; and FIFINE AT 
THE FAIR. *,* This Edition will be completed in 16 Monthly Volumes, 





Just published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. By 
the Rev, Harry Jones, Author of ‘* East and West London,” &c. 


“The author has a light and often humorous style, and always is refreshing. 
pxisee The whole book is healthy and enjoyable.” —Scotsman. 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE; and 


other Pleas and Discussions, including an Essay on “The Education of the 
Emotions.” By Frances Power Conse, Author of “ An Essay on Intuitive 
Morals,” “ Religious Duty,” ‘‘ The Hopes of the Human Race,” &c. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 
“There is much food for thought in Miss Cobbe’s essays.” —Manchester Guardian. 
** Whether or not we agree with her conclusions, we cannot but enjoy the wit 
and liveliness of her style and the gleams of poetry which ever and anon show 
themselves.”—Glasgow Herald. 
REDUCTION in PRICE of HORNERS’ “WALKS in FLORENCE.” 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. limp cloth, crown 8vo, 15s. 


WALKS in FLORENCE and ITS ENVIRONS. 


By Susan and Joanna HORNER, 
*,* The price of the Work was formerly 21s, 


NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THROUGH LOVE TO LIFE: 


By GILLAN VASE. 
Now ready, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 69. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MARCH, 


containing ** The COUNTY,” Chaps. 8-10.—* SNOW, FROST, STORM, and 
AVALA AN —“*A RAMBLER'S REFLECTIONS. 7 “DOR RINDA’S 
BROTHER.”—“ DESERT SANDS.”—And “ FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 19-20. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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WALTER SMITH AND INNES 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DAGMAR. By Helen Shipton. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
31s. Gd. 
“ Se ideal nobleness of conception and pathetic beauty of treatment. The 
ein which Dagmar asserts her womanhood and claims her right to give an 
seen! + to Manrice’s passionite, despairing avowal of what she has become to 
ick full of grace, power, and pathos, and in the whole course of the beautiful 
aeey not one false note is struck. Among the novels which win us by simple 
beauty and nobility of conception, ‘ Dagmar’ takes a high place.”"—Spectutor. 
«‘ Miss Shipton’s single-minded heroine is from first to last charming. Miss 
Shipton has much facility of characterisation and a considerab!e sense of 


humour.”—Morning Pest. ; 
“A heroine Jike the very charming young woman who holds that important 


ydlc in Helen Shipton’s ‘ Dagmar,’ would go far to recommend a much weaker | 


agmar herself is a picture of a frank, sound-hearted, pure, and clear. 
—, kenlish girl who haeue her own mind, and is altogether as unlike the 
ordinary hero‘ne of fiction as can well be imagined.”—Graphic. 

“Miss Shipton’s heroine is charming, and her lover for a time is as nearly 
delightful. The bo »k is full of apt contrasts. Most of the characters are handled 
with ability.’ —Alheneum. 

PEN. By the Author of ‘‘ Tip Cat,” “ Laddie,” “‘ Miss 
Toosey’s Mission,” &. C own 8vo, cloth, 63. 

“The history of Sardy’s devotion, and the sufferings of the sisters is really 
pathetic. Mr. Mangles, the caretaker, has a certain comic pathos which is re- 
freshing. There is true pathos and much genuine charac er in ‘ Pen,’ "—Spectator. 

“There is unforced fidelity to Nature in the studies of the two little girls, Pen 
and Tre.”’—Saturday Review, Y : : ¢ : 

“The plot, though slight, is effective, the pathos is genuine, and rings true.”— 

pret ° 
= eketch that it would be possible to give of this dainty novelette with the 
monosyllable title, * Pen,” would give any idea of the fascination it possesses. A 
pleasanter story is seldom to be met with.”—Scotsinan. ; : 

“A sweet little story told ina charming way. ‘ Pen,’ the heroine, is a delightful 
mixture of childishness and wisdom.” —Church Review, 


WINGS WITHOUT FEATHERS. By J. A. Lefroy, 
Author of ‘‘Miss Margery’s Ways.’ Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

“One of the most entertaining little books that has ever come in our way. 
The hero of the story is a delightful child to read about; he is almost incom- 
arable,”’—Spectator. A ’ : : 

“Quite equal, if not superior, to ‘Miss Margery’s Ways.’ The hero of this 
book is a delightful specimen.”—Guardian. 

“One of the prettiest, and at the same time simplest, child-stories we have 
come acro’s.’—Society Herald. } 

“Aa capital story for children by one who understands children.”’—English 
Churchman, 


ANGELA: aSketch. By Alice Weber. 4to, Parch- 
ment wrapper, with Illustration by T. Pym. 2s, 6d, 

“A pretty story. Miss Weber paints hercharacters with a delicate and skilful 
hand. The book is a study, and certainly an interesting one.”—Spectator. 

“ Will most certainly figure amongst the first and best of our books this year. 
Will take the hearts of young readers by storm, The cover of this book is also 
worthy of notice.”’—The Banner, 

“A sketch of rare beauty. The sketch not unworthy of the late Mrs. Ewing, 
and we can give it no higher praise. The product of an exquisite fancy, and well 
deserves to be one of the first favourites of the coming season.” — National Church, 

“A most delightiul and entrancing story.”’—Church Bells, 

“Ought to be one of the most popular books this season...... The book is charm- 
ingly got up.”’—Church Review. 

“Ts a study of a charming little quaint and loving-hearted, loving little girl.’’ 
—Guardian. 


DAWN of HISTORY. New and Revised Edition. 
By ©. F. Kearny, M.A., F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

‘The work has gained in value in its special character—that of a compendious 
introduction to the study of pre-historic times, It serves this purpose admirably.” 
—Scotsman, 

“Mr. C. F, Keary’s new edition of that excellent introduction for students, 
*The Dawn of History,’ comprises so much new work, summarising recent 
research in pre-historic fields, that the result is practically anew book. Discretion 


and skill distinguish Mr. Keary’s work. The new contribution on myths, | 


religious ideas, folk-lore, and the growth of language are treated with admirable 
force and clearness. Now that history can no longer be taught in the old piece- 


meal or sectional fashion, some preparative work on pre-historic man is absolutely 


necessary.”’—Saturday Review. 


The READER’S SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 
Nine Volumes. Extra Svo, cloth, price 6s. each vol. the set of 9 vols., £2 ids. 
Vols. I-III, COMEDIES. Vols. IV.-V. HISTORIES. Vols. VI.-VIII. 
TRAGEDIES, Vol.IX. POEMS. Each Volume sold separately. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The attempt is very successful. The volumes are of a convenient size, and 
exceptionally well got up.’”’—Saturday Review. 

“ Besides being convenient, it is remarkably handsome. For what may be 
called library use, it is the best Shakespeare we know.”—Guardian. 

“* Tf any one wishes to read, either fur himself or aloud, a play of Shakespeare 
with pure uninterrupted enjoyment of Shakespeare’s genius, he will find this 
edition the very thing for him. Its convenient size for holding in the hand, its 
tasteful get-up, its large, clear type, its qnasi-antique look and uncut edges, the 
absence of everything to distract attention from the text, and the general ex- 
cellence of the text itself, make it at once pleasing to the eye, and easy and 
convenient for continuous reading.’”’—Scotsman. 


BOOKS FOR LENT. 


Addresses on the Seven Last Words. By the Rev. Epsunp Fow te. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6 


A Guide for Passing Lent Holily. By Avritton. With Dr. Pusey’s | 


Preface, 12mo, cloth, 5. 

er Headings from the Fathers, By the late Dr. Pusey. 12mo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Lenten Sermons. By the late Dr, Pusry. Preached chiefly to young men 
at the Universities between 1858 and 1874. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SERMONS for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By the late Rev. Joun Kepte, Author of “‘ The Christian Year.” 

Septuagesima to Ash Wednesday. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Lent to Passiontide. With Preface to the Series by Dr. Pusry. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Holy Week. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Lent Lectures on the Holy Catholic Church. By the late Canon 
ASHWELL, M.A. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

By the SAME AUTHOR. 

Septuagesima Lectures. Deliveredin the Church of All Saints, Margaret 
Street. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Meditations and a Litany for Each Day in Lent. Feap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 

The Consolations of the Christian Seasons. By Rev. G. E. Jeur, 
Canon of Rochester. Part I—ADVENT to EASTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. Part 
II.—ASCENSIONTIDE to ALL SAINTS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Seasons of the Church (The): What They Teach. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry NEWLAND, M.A, 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, red edges, 103,6d. Vel. 
I.—ADVENT to LENT, Vo!, 11.—PALM SUNDAY to TRINITY SUNDAY, 
Vol. III.—SUNDAYS after TRINITY. 

*,* Some of the Sermons in this Series are by the late Rev. Dr. NEALE. 


Complete Catalogues sent post-free on application, 


WALTER SMITH and INNES, 31 and 32 Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0’S LIST. 


| 

| NEW NOVELS. 

| NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
| 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, 


A TALE OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


“Colonel Quaritch is a fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his 
| acquaintance.”— Academy. 
| ** As a novel of adventure the book is admirable.”—Duily News, 
‘** Colonel Quaritch ’ may be regarded as one of the most powerful novels Mr. 
Haggard has written.”’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


V.C. 


| gti a a 
CABINET EDITION. Price 6:., cloth. 
| POPULAR EDITION. Price 2s., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 
| Messrs. LONGMANS and CO, are the Sole Authorised Publishers in this country 


of the above successful Novel. They pay a Royalty to the Author, Mrs, Deland, on 
every copy theysell. Notice is hereby given to Booksellers and the Public that Messrs, 
| Longmans’ Edition is the only one authorised by Mrs, Deland. 








| ee: 


‘MICAH CLARKE: his Statement. With 


some Account of his Journey from Havant to Taunton with Decimus Saxon in 
the Summer of 1685. Also of the Adventures that befell them during the 
Western Rebellion, and of their intercourse with James, Duke of Monmouth, 
Lord Grey, and other Persons of Quality. By A. Conan Dorie, Crown 8vo, 6. 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


| 
Davip Curistre Murray and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

** There are burglars and burglars, more or less skilful, more or less hardened, 
| but the one whose history is given by the Messrs. Murray will astonish the most 
| jaded novel-reader. At the same time, the tale is told in so forcible and straight- 
forward a manner, that it has a distinct ring of truth, which adds to its deep 
interest.”’—Morning Post. 


A NINE MEN’S MORRICE: Stories Col- 


py ag Re-collected. By WatTeR Herriks Potiock. 1 vol. crown 8voe, 
price 6s, . 

“If you enjoy a quiet smile, read ‘Mr. Morton’s Butler.’ As a satirical 
burlesque of the supernatural story, it is excellent...... ‘The Green Lady’ is the 
best of all; a real chuckle-starter. For the hour before dressing for dinner, or 
the twenty minutes before undressing for bed, you can’t have a better companion 
than ‘A Nine Men’s Morrice.’”—Punch. 

By T. 


The LAND of MY FATHERS. 
*,* A novel with a purpose: the purpose being to expose the mischievous effects 


MaRcHANT WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
of the application of the principles of ** Payment by Results” to the teaching and 
training of the young, and to throw light on some of the aspects of the present 
social, religious, and political condition of the Principality of Wales. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of Richard Jefferies. Collected by his Wrpow. C.:own 8vo, 63, 
*,* A few copies have been printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portrait of 
Richard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers, 
“* Some of the very best of Mr. Jefferies's shorter writings.”—Movning Post, 
** In this volume the author rises to his highest level.”’—Safurday Review, 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. A Volume of 


Selected Verses. By ANDREW LaNncG. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

| « Probably no addition to recent poetry will afford greater pleasure to all 

| readers than ‘ Grass of Parnassus.’... .. The appearance of the book is as attractive 
as its contents, and it is worthy of being secured and treasured for the sake of 

| both.”—Scots Observer. 

! 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lang. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

“Personal talk about books and men is sure to charm and entertain when Mr, 
Lang is, as in these ‘ Letters,’ in his freest and most airy mood...... His colloquial 
style is the brightest and lightest imaginable. One is carried along, with a celightful 
sense of buoyancy and contentment, from Virgil and Lucretius to Plotinus, and 
wise words to a young American book-hunter...... Who would not wish to have 
more, and yet more, of Mr. Lang's views of book-collecting ?’—Seturday Review. 


CHANCE and LUCK: a Discussion of the 


Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, Lotteries,and the Fallacies of Gambling, 
&e. By R. A. Proctor. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


'HOW to PLAY WHIST: with the Laws 


and Etiquette of Whist. By R.A. Procror. Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 
price 3s. 6d. 


OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard 


A. Proctor. Part VIII. now ready, price 2s, 6d. 
*,* Itis hoped that the remaining Parts of this Work will be issued at intervals 
of two months. 


The STANDARD of VALUE. With a Pre- 


face on the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver, and 
the Present Aspect of the Question. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, 
F.R.G.S., M.L.C.C., F.S.S. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 6:. 


An INVESTIGATION into the CAUSES of 


the GREAT FALL in PRICES which TOOK PLACE COINCIDENTLY with 
the DEMONETISATION of SILVER by GERMANY. By Arruur Crump, 
8vo, 6s. 
MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of KNOWLEDGE. 


By Joun Ricxasy,8.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, §.J. Crown 


8y0, 53. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKs 








NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of LORD TENNYSON, 


POET LAUREATE. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, with a Portrait, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


*,* This Volume contains all Lord Tennyson’s Poems published 
TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


STATESMAN’S Y 





THE 


up to this time, 


EAR-BOOK: 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 


REVISED AFTER OFFICIAL RETURNS. 


FOR THE YEAR 1889, 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The Daily News says :—“ The new edition for the current year has been subjected to the necessary revision and correction, and its information has also been 


supplemented from official publications which 
of preliminary tables from Mr. R. W. Rawson’s 


statistics, one can find the whole set out in condensed form. 
the importance of the country.” 


have appeared since the edition of last year...... Mr. Keltie has, moreover, been able to compile for this issue a geri 
‘Trade and Tariffs of the British Empire,’ which abounds in facts which may be described as ‘ not generally kaown o” 
The Statist says :—‘‘ A standard work of reference......If one wants to know who is the President of Columbia, what the constitution and t 
Republic is, its religion and education, its revenue, public debt, ani army, its area and population, its trade and commerce, its railway, 
We have instanced one country, but the instance applies to all with more or less detail according to 


government of th 
post-offize, and other 





Now ready, Vols. I and II., with Portraits, 2s. 6d. each. 


ENGLISH MEN ACTION. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir W1LL1Am BUTLER. 


The Athenwum says:—‘ As a brief memorial of a career that embraced many momentous spheres of 
action, that included some of the principal military and colonial crises of the past fifty years, and that 
ended in a halo of transcendent self-immolation, Sir William Butler’s volume is the best we posses3,” 

The St. James’s Gazette says:—‘‘Sir William Butler tells the story of Gordon’s life as a brother-officer 
should. The interest never flags, and the narrative is imbued with a deep feeling of reverence.” 

The Non-onformist says :—‘ It is the best biography of Gordon that has yet appeared.” 


HENRY THE FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 


The Volumes to follow are:— 


Livingstone. By Mr. Toomas HuGHEs. [In April. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir Ricuarp TEMPLE. {In May. ann 
Mr. GEORGE HOOPER. LIn June. 


Wellington. By 


* Other Volumes are in the press and in preparation. 
A NEW BOOK by Mr. FRANCIS GALTON. 


NATURAL INHERITANCE. By Francis Galton, Author 


of “ English Men of Science: their Nature and Nurture,” “ Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 
ment,” &c. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 8vo, 9s. 
By Alfred 


A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Avsttn, Author of “ Savonarols: a Tragedy,” “ Soliloquies in Song,” “ At the Gate of the Convent, and 


LOVE’S WIDOWHOOD; and other Poems. 
other Poems,” “ Prince Lucifer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTCOTT. 


GIFTS for MINISTRY. Addresses to Candidates for 


Ordination. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &c. Crown 


The LIGHT THAT LIGHTETH EVERY MAN: Sermons. 


By ALEXANDER RvsseEtt, B.D., late Dean of Adelaide. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. E, H. 
PLumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells, &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The BLOOD of the NEW COVENANT: a Theological 


Essay. By W. Savumarez Smitu, B.D., Principal of St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, Honorary Canon 
of Chester Cathedral, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


EW NOVELS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Neighbours on the Green. 


By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, Sls, 6d. ’ , 

The Scotsman says :— Mrs. Oliphant has rarely, if ever, written anything more pleasing to read 
or better of its kind than ‘ Neighbours on the Green.’...... The stories are true to life and nature, true 
to English life under such conditions, trne to the heart as well as to the judgment.” 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Schwartz. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of “ Aunt Rachel,” “ The Weaker Vessel,” &. 2 
Globe 8vo, 12s. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. 


YONGE. 
Beechcroft at Rockstone. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, 
The Scottish Leadev says:—“‘In ‘ Beechcroft at Rockstone’ she shows all her old skill in the 
differentiation and delineation of shades of character.” 
The Morning Post says :—‘' Miss Yonge’s books have a pure atmosphere of home life, and teach 
the good that may be effected within its charmed circle in a manner that is unequalled by any other 
author of the same class. ‘ Beechcroft at Rockstone’ is among her happy productions.” 


BY BRET HARTE. 
Cressy: a Novel. , 


By BRET HARTE. 

The Saturday Review says :— The book is a charming one, and can be recommended as delightful 
reading for grave and gay.” 

The Atheneum says:—‘‘In its completeness the book is among the best of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
productions,”” 

The Globe says :—‘‘ ‘ Cressy’ is the best piece of fiction produced by Bret Harte.” 

The St. James's Gazette says:—* ‘Cressy’ is certain to have plenty of admirers......Altogether, 
* Cressy’ is a powerful and refreshing novel.” 

MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Commonplace. 


By Tuomas Harpy, Author of ‘The Woodlanders,” &. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Times says :—‘‘ These idylls of West Country life will rank among the truest things the novelist of the 
yeomen, the shepherds, and the woodlanders has given us.” 


POPULAR LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By Sir William 


Tuomson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.8.E., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, 
and Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 3 vols, Crown Svo, with Illustrations. (Nature Series.) 


Vol. I. CONSTITUTION of MATTER. 
of the late THOMAS 








vols, 








6s. 

The SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 

ANDREWS, M.D., F.R.S., Vice-President and Professor of Chemistry, Tr. College, Belfast. With a 
Memoir by P. G. Tart, M.A., Sec.R.S.E., and A. Crom Brown, M.D., F.R.S., Professors in the University 
of Edinburgh. 8vo, 18s, 





WORDSWORTHIANA. A Selection 
from Papers read to the Wordsworth Society 
Edited by WiLt1am Kniaut. Crown 8y0, 7s, 60, 

The Athenzwm_ says:—‘ Wordsworthians will be 
glad to see this selection from the papers read to the 

Wordsworth Society. The Society has permanently 

enriched us by the possession of such admirable papers 

as that read by Mr. Lowell, Mr. Hutton, Mr. Stoptord 

Brooke, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. Spence Watson 

and others.” F 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
the COMPLETE WORKS of. A New Rdition 
in 7 vols. Crown 8vo, 63. each. To be issued in 
Monthly Volumes, Vols, I.-IV. ready. 

Vol. I. Narrative and Legendary Poems,—Vol, II 
Poems of Nature; Poems Subjective and Reminis. 
cent; Religious Poems.—Vol. IIL. Anti-Slavery 
Poems; Songs of Labour and Reform.—Vol. IV, 
Personal Poems, &c. 


A HISTORY of EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY LITERATURE, 1660-1780. By 
Epmounp Gossr, M.A., Clark Lecturer in English 
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